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Secretary's Office, 

Fredericton^ 2Uh October^ 1846. 

Sir, — I am directed bjr His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor to inform 
yon of your appointment to the undermentioned service, and to communicate to 
you the following Heads of Instructions for your guidance in the execution of the 
duty intrusted to you :— 

Her Majesty's Government having undertaken to ascertun by Exploration 
and Survey, the practFcability of constructing a Trunk Railway from the Eastern 
Coast of Nova Scotia to Quebec, which will necessarily traverse this Province, 
and some intelligent Officers of the Royal Engineers being at present engaged in 
this exploration, it has become necessary, in order to enable the Provincial 
Government to co-operate elSectually in this important undertaking, to prosecute 
certain inquiries in regard to the resources of the Country which may be tra- 
versed by the Railway, and the means it would be likely to afford of rendering 
them more extensively available, not only to the people of the Province, but ta 
those of the United Kingdom. 

The prosecution of these inquiries is intrusted to you', with a view to which 
you are instructed to put yourself into communication with the Officers who are 
employed ; and having ^certained from them the direction of the lines explored 
by them, to examine the nature of the country, fertility of the soU, the indicationa 
of Mineral resources on or adjacent to such lines, and the local advantages for 
settlement at particular sites where Stations are likely to be fixed. 

Your attention should also be particularly given to the measure of establishing. 
Branch Railways to connect the Trunk Line with Fredericton, Saint John, Saint 
Andrews, Woodstock, Miramichi, Richibucto, Dalhousie, and other parts and 
places in the Province, to which they might be profitably carried. And as the 
project is likely to be revived of connecting the Bay of B'undy with the Gulf tif 
Saint Lawrence, by short Railways, across the Isthmus at the Head of the Bay, 
which would necessarily constitute Branches of the Trunk Railway, it would be 
desirable to ascertidn in particular the nature and amount of the traffic to which 
the establishment of such lines would give rise, especially the encouragement 
they would give to the Fisheries, and the facilities they would afford of prose^ 
cuting them in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and on the Coast of Labrador. The 
positions along the Trunk Line from whence these and other branches should be 
carried, ought to be indicated with reference to the nature of the country to be 
traversed, and the greatest facilities of access to other places with which a bene-^ 
ficial intercourse might be established. 

As it is understood that Coal and Timber may be conveyed by Railway with 
£su;ility, as well as lighter goods, the practicabili^ of obtaining at all seasons 
suppliesi of these commodities at Fredericton and Saint John, more cheaply and 
expieditiously than can now be accomplished by sea and river navigation, should 
be ascertained, and the facilities that would also be afforded for the transport, at 
modeiate rates, of fiie productions of A^cAlture and the flisheries. 



Although the exploration now in progreas will hereafter be followed by pre- 
cise Surveys, from which the dUtancee will be correctly ascertained, it may be 
practicable to estimate in a general way, the length of the projected Railways 
between the principal ports and places, and the time that would be employed in 
the transit of passengers tind goods ; also the cost per mUe for their constructioir. 

Any information as to the practicability of keeping the Trunk Railway and 
its Branches open in the Winter, and thus securing the communication through' 
■out the year, would be of great value, not only to those places where the navi- 
gation is closed in Winter, but where it is open, as in the Bay of Fundy ; 
thereby affording at all tintes an uninterrupted outlet for the commerce of this 
and the neighbouring Provinces. The branches of Trade tiiat might be openeil 
or facilitated should be subject to your investigation, and the probable influence 
of siioh Trade, not only on the principal places to which it may he carried, but 
on the Counties that would be immediately traversed by the Trunk Railway, 
and its several Branches ; and with this view, some account should be given of 
the description, quality and vahie of the Timber Trees, and of the Agricultural 
and Mineral productions of the several Counties, and of the Sea and River 
Fisheries. 

The prospect of opening extensive and valuable tracts of wilderness land to 
Settlers, and of forming prosperous Settements at the Railway Stations, should 
lead to such inquiries as will enable you to determine the most effective means 
of providing for the success of such Settlements, and the welfare of those who 
might embark in them; also the probability of a profitable passenger traffic 
arising from these undertakings, as well during the progress of the work as after 
the Railway may be finally opened between the Atlantic and Quebec, 

Any other information connected with this important project which you may 
ncqnire, and which may assist in forming a judgment of the" practicability and 
probable advantages of the undertaking, locally and generally, you are requested 
to include in your Report; and in particular the prospect of being able to 
establish a direct intercourse by Steam Navigation with the United Kingdom 
for the conveyance of Emigrants to the Province, and the export of certain 
articles of produce to and from Europe. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN S. SAUNDERS. 

To M. 11. l\tk-y, E=^,iuirp, &c. &c. &c. 



tiOVEIlNMKN'r EMIGRATION OFFICE, 

&iin! John, N. B., '25ch January, 1847. 

Si R,— I have the honor to state, that in obedience to tlie Instructions furnished 
by you under date 26th October last, with reference to the prosecution of certain 
inquiries iu connection with the exploration and survey, by H. M. Government, 
of the line for a Railway from the Atlantic to Quebec, I have attended diligently 
to the duties therein assigned me, and now respectfully submit the following 
statement, wiih the several documents which accompany this communication. 

It has already been officially announced, that Capt. Pipon, R. E,, the Officer 
iii charge of the Railway exploration and survey, was accidentally drowned in 
tlie River Restigouche, on the 28th October last, while endeavouring to save 
the life of a fellow creature. Owing to this melancholy and most unfortunate 
event, some delay occurred in placing myself in communication with Lieutenant 
Henderson, R. E., upon whom the whole charge of the survey most suddenly 
wnd uncspcctcdly devolved. That Officer has kindly communicated all tLe 



information be is enabled to give at present ; and I am thus enabled to describe 
the several routes explored the past sea^n by the surveying parties engaged in 
that service. 

One party of Sappers and Miners, under Lieut Henderson, and accompanied 
by Mr. Wightman, a Surveyor from Nova Scotia, commenced their labours at 
the Boundaiy between this Province and Nova Scotia, near the head of Bay Verte. 
This party explored the country, on a line nearly parallel with the Gulf Shore of 
this Province, to the head of the Tide on the South West Miramichi, crossing 
the'Shediac, Cocagne, Buctouche, Richibucto, and other Rivers on the route, 
above the tide-way on each. After crossing the South West Miramichi, this 
party preceded up the valley of the North West Miramiclii, to. the Northern 
boundary line of the County of Northumberland, and there separated into two 
divisions, one of which descended the valley of the Nepisiquit for some distance, 
and then followed a Northwesterly course, nearly parallel with the Southern 
coast of the Bay of Chaleur, termmating their exploration above the head of the 
Tide on the Restigonche River, nearly opposite the mouth of the Matapediac 
River. The other division crossed the upper waters of the Nepisiquit River, 
and followed up the valley of Middle River, thence through and across the val- 
lies of the Upsalquitch and its Tributaries, to the Restigouche, at the mouth of 
the Quota wam-Kedgewick, or Northwest branch of that River, which, however, 
is now believed to be the main Restigouche, and not a tributary of what has 
heretofore been supposed the principal stream. 

A second party of Sappers and Miners commenced their duties at higli water 
mark on the wharf at the Bend of Petitcodiac, and thence followed the route 
formerly surveyed for a portion of the line of a Military Road, under the direc« 
tion of Colonel HoUoway, R. E., to Boiestown ; thence up the valley of the 
,^^ NhMi Wesif Miramichi, to tiie River Tobique, above the Red Rapids, and thence 
a course nearly Northwest, to the Waagan Portage, between Grand River, a 
tributary of the Saint John, and a small tributary of the Restigouche. 

A third surveying party, under Mr. John Grant, of the Crown Land Depart- 
ment, was employed in exploring the valley of the Tobique, and the neighbouring 
hiUs. 

The sudden death of Capt. Pipon, and the early setting in of Winter at the 
North, brought the labours of the season to a close without any exploration being 
made North of the Restigouche. That service Lieut. Henderson proposes com- 
mencing as early as possible the coming season. 

On the several lines explored, much broken and hilly country has been found 
Northward of the South West Miramichi, especially in the vicinities of the 
Nepisiquit and Tobique Rivers. A further examination of the lin^s already 
explored, and of other liiies of country, will be requisite next season, in order to 
ascertain the best and most practicable route for the line of the proposed Trunk 
Railway ; until that is ascertained, and the country North of the Restigouche 
is thoroughly explored, the general direction of the line from the Atlantic to 
Quebec, through New Brunswick, cannot be determined. So soon, however, as 
that bnportant decision takes place, the precise Siurvey will be commenced with 
strong parties fully qualified for that service. 

The line of the proposed Trunk Railway not being yet ascertained, I cannot, 
of course, report upon the various matters referred to me with regard to the line 
of country to be traversed ; but that duty will be attended to hereafter, when 
the precise Survey commences. 

I have now, however, the honor to submit herewith, a Report upon the several 
Counties of New Brunswick, with reference to their Trade, Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Reaourcea, and Capabilities ; as also. Tables compiled by myself, shewing the 
principal arti^des exported from the Poit of Saint John and its Out- Bays, fron^ 



1819 to 1845, both years inclusive ; ttie estimated value in PonnJs Sterling of 
the Imports and Exports of New BninBwick, from 1828 to 1845, both years 
inclusive; and the numbers and tonnage of the Ships built in this Province, 
from 1825 to 1815, both years inclusive. 

1 have the honor also to append a Report on the Forest Trees of New Bruno- 
vrick, describing the moat valuable Timber Treea, and their uaea and propertiea, 
which is submitted with great deference, and for which every intlulgence is 
claimed as the work of one who is not a professed naturatiat. 

The revived project of connecting the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, adverted to in niy instnictions, being a subject of great importance, I 
visited the County of Westmorland, for the purpose of collecting information 
with respect to it. The information obtained is embodied in the Report on 
Counties, under the head of Westmorland, where also will be lound some valuable 
Statistics of the Population, Trade, Agriculture and Fisheries of Prince Edward 
Island, compiled from returns furnished by the Honorable T. II. Havilaod, 
Secretary of that Colony, to whom I am under much obligation. 

With reference to that portion of my "instructionB requiring information as to 
the practicability of keeping the Trunk Railway and its Branches open in winter, 
and thus securing the communication throughout the year, I am enabled to state, 
on the authority of E. H. Derby, Esquire, of Boston, a well known legal Gentle- 
man, of high standing, extensively connected with Railways tn Massachusetts, 
that the Railway Lines in New England have not sustained any very serious 
inconvenience of a permanent character from snow. Every Railway is provided 
with Mammoth Snow Ploughs, of sufficient height and width to clear a passage 
for the Trains, each ploygli having two mould boards. These ploughs are im- 
pelled forward by two or three Engines placed behind, and thus the track ia 
cleared of snow after a storm. When the snow is light, a single Engine pet- 
forms the duty ; but when the snow is long continued, and has aocumulated to 
the depth of four or five feet, which sometimes happens in Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, where the Western Railroad surmounts an elevation 1,440 feet 
Bbove the sea, more serious difficulties are encountered than in ordinary cases. 
The snow, after being repeatedly pressed out by the plough, occasionally becomes 
Eolid on each side of the road ; the subsequent falls of snow, and the drifting 
snow which lodges in the track, at such times require a strong force with shovels 
to clear the way. 

Drifts, however, are prevented in some places on the New Eugland Lines, by 
hoard fences eight feet high, parallel to the tracks, at a few rods distance, 
against which the snow drives up and lodges in large masses ; these fences have 
been christened " Snow-traps." From the best information, it isstated, that the 
expense of removing snow from the Railroads of New England, falls much short 
of one hundred dollars, (eqiiatto £21 sterling,) per mile, per annum. 

The Snow Plough is used on the Great North of England Railway, and other 
Railways in that part of England, which are sometimes impeded with snow. It 
is stated by a Gentleman who has been connected with the working of these 
Railways, that they sufl'er but trifling impediment from snow, although it falls 
frequently to some depth ; but that sleet in the winter season, by rendering the 
Rails icy and slippery, at times delays the Trains. The remedy for this is 
strewing the Rails either with sand or ashes. 

As an almost indispensable adjunct to Railways, the Electric Telegraph ia 
becoming universally applied. It is now proposed, that without waiting for the 
establishment of the Trunk Railway through these Provinces, a Telegraphic com- 
ninnicatioi) shall immediately be established from Halifax to Quebec, by the 
ordinary Post Routes now in use. With this view, a Company has been formed 
in Quebec during the present month, with a capital of £6,500, in shares of £10 
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each ; whicb amoimt, U is pretamed, will be tufBcient to establish the Line from 
Quebec to the Boundanr of this Province. It is proposed ttutt the Provinces of 
New BruDSwick and Nova Scotia sball foAn separate Companies to establish and 
manage the Line, each within its own Colony. With the presentjextremely high 
rates of Postage in these Coktaies, and the dilatory mode of Post communicationy 
apart from all other considerations, there can be very little donbt that Telegraphic 
Lines between the different Towns on the ronte, (as for instance between Saint 
John and Fredericton,) wonld pay from the very outset. The question therefore 
arises, whether the Telegraph would not be better managed from Halifax to 
Quebec, and thence to the extreme Western part of Canada, by one Comj^any, 
acting on a uniform system, or whether it would not even be more desirable 
that the whole Line should be established throughout, by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which would secure proper arrangements for the transmission of important 
intelligence, and prevent thMe frauds and abuses which have occurred where 
Lines are under the control of Companies or individuals. 

If established by tiie Government, the Board of Ordnance would be able to 
appoint*intelligent men from that branch of the service, who would perform the 
duties at the various Stations in a most satisfiftctory manner, at moderate rates of 

pay- 

The value and importance of the Sea and River Fisheries of New Brunswick, 
the extent to whion they might.be profitablv carried, and the impetus which 
would bo given thenitby increased focilities of internal communication, are sub** 
jects which demand special attention, and the most careful and patient investi- 
gatioii. At present, no. suiBcient data, or nrecise information exists, from, which 
coned or positive irtatements can be made with reference to these Fisheries ; 
and I am therefore, precluded from noticing them, except incidentally, in the 
Reports ,npw submitted. This deficiency I hope to be able to supply to some 
extsnl; ia another season, after careftil inqmy md research. 

I have flie honor to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

M. H. PERLEY, 

ChvemmetU Emigrutim Agent. 

Tim Ban. John & Ssaadorf, Preriaeial Scerttaij. 
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COVHTX op BESTICiOIJCBE. 



This County, the most Northerly in the Province, was formerly part of Nor- 
thumberland, and afterwards a part of the Connty of Gloucester. It was erected 
into a separate Connty by Act of ABsembly in 1837, and its Nortlierly bonndary 
is the line which separates New Brunswick from Lower Canada. It contains 
1,266,560 acres, of which 156,979 acres only are granted and located, leaving 
1,109,581 acres still vacant. The whole population in 1840 was 3,161, and the 
quantity of cleared land, 5,579 acres. The Settlements are almost exclnsively 
confined to the Shores of the Bay of Chalenr, and the. Banks of the River Resti- 
gouehe ; a large proportion of the land under cultivation is exceedingly rich and 
fertile. Limestone and Marl abound on the Coast of the Bay of Chalenr within 
this County, and the soil on the Banks of the Restigoiiche, (especially at the 
" Flat-lands" above Cambelltown,) is of excellent quality. The interior of the 
County, being in a wilderness state, and almost wholly unexplored, very little 
can be said of its resources or capabilities. The late Deputy Hunter has 
epoken in high terms of the excellence of the soil on the Upsalqiutch, and to the 
Southward and Eastward of Campbell town. 

The principal Exports of this Connty are furnished by its Forests and the 
Fisheries ; and the extent of its Trade may be estimated from the following 
Table of Articles exported from 1835 to 1845, both inclusive : — 



ARTICLES. 


m> 


1836 


,« 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 




1344 


I34S 


Timber-Ton., 

Board. «id Pl.nki-M., 

Deali-M. fret, 

M«taRnd3pari-No„ 

Latbwood-Cord., 

SbinglM-M,. 

SLbtm— M., 

Oart-No., 

H>nd>pike)-Na., 

Dried f-ith-QuinUii, 

S.lmOQ-B«iet., 
Fiiib Oil— Qallong, 




33,9« 
322 

192 
641 

76 

'■i 

330 


261 

781 

Mi 

240 
60 
63 

B78 
1,088 


M.48B 

336 
43: 

487 

666 

lao 

SOU 
231 
181 


1,349 
SIS 
945 

2% 

'so 

136 

12! 


4S,639 

116 

1,294 

274 

S64 

iso 

80 
276 


1,534 
450 
724 

1,32; 

"i 

'is 

138 


27,041 
1,06; 

!; 

796 
48 

ft 


33,U4i 

676 
453 

208 
552 


sa; 

B9J 


2B,a06 

sea 



The above Table is made up from the Custom House Returns ; but there is 
reason to believe that it by no means gives a full statement of Exports arising 
from the Fisheries. It is not unlikely that a large proportion of the fish caught 
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And 6dred <m the New Brnnewiok ride of the Bky of Cbaleor hat been carried 
aorosB the Bay to Gtespe, and shipped from thence as Canadian. 

An Agricultnral Society was established in fliis County in 1840. At the 
Meeting called for the purpose of establishing the Society, it was Resolved — 
*^ That the^new County of Kestigonche has been and still continues' to be chiefly 
a lumbering community ; that the Timber Trade has done much for Restigouche, 
has been the chief support of its inhabitants, and continues to afford a valuable 
article of export ; but that the Agricultural interests, which from the peculiar 
richness of the soil, it is so admirably calculated to promote, have been hitherto 
much neglected ; and that it therefore becomes necessary to give every fStcility, 
countenance, and support, to this branch of industry." The proceedings of the 
Society have been of much interest. By the fourth Report, (published in 1844,) 
it appears that a number of premiums were awarded for various products of the 
soil. The best Wheat is stated to have weighed 65fts. 6ozs. per bushel ; the 
second best, 65Ibs. per bushel; the third premium was awaraed for Wheat 
weighing 64ibs. 1 lozs. per bushel. The best two-rowed Barley weighed 56i9bs., 
and the second best, 52|ibs. per bushel. The best four-rowed Barley weighed 
579>s. 5ozs. per bushel, and the second best, 53ilbs. per bushel. The best 
Siberian Wheat weighed 63|ibs. per bushel. The best Black Oats weighed 
42ibs. 14ozs., and the second best, 42ibs. 2ozs., per bushel. The best White 
Oats weighed 479>s. lOozs., and the second best, 47jfts. per bushel. 

It appears that there was much competition for the premiums ; and the weight 
of each description of grain mentioned, shows clearly that Restigouche possesses 
capabilities £>r producing grain of superior quality ; and that this, and the other 
Northern Counties of New Brunswick, are well calculated to become hereafter 
the granary of the Province. As an erroneous impresrion has obtained, that 
liiese Connties, from their high Northern latitude, were incapable of producing 
Wheat, it is important that the error should be corrected as speedily as possible. 
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This County is estimated to contain 1 ,037,440 dcres, of which 332,902 acres 
are granted and located, and 704,538 acres are still vacant. The population in 
1840, was 7,751 ; and the quantity of cleared land, 11,681 acres. The quantity 
of vacant land sold in 1845 was 1,721 acres. 

There is much good land in the County of Gloucester, and it occupies a very 
favourable position as regards the Fisheries of the Bay of Chaleur and the Gulf 
of Saint Lawrence. Of late years, increased attention has been given to Agricul- 
ture, and the results have fully demonstrated that the capabilities of the soil and 
the climate enjoyed by this Countj^ are such as to render it essentiaHy- a grain 
growing District. The great weight of the Wheat and. other descriptions of 
grain grown in Gloucester of late years, has been such as to attract public atten- 
tion, and elicit expressions of surprise. The GLeport of the Gloucester Agricul- 
tural Society for 1 843, states, that — '* Since the establishment of the Societyj^ 
Agriculture has been gradually and steadily advancing, every succeeding year'ai 
exhibition shewing a manifest improvement in the weight and quality of all 
descriptions of grain, until the present year, when we have numerous stocks of 
Wheat weighing 68Ibs. tothe bushel, and may safely state the average weight of 
Wheat and Barley throughout the Northern part of tlie County to be about 
64ifts. for the fiyrmer; and 53Ibs. for the latter, an average not surpassed in this 
Province. The increased quantity grown pf lat0 years also a£Ebrds cause of gm* 
tolation. ' From * Stbtistior collected by the Se^taiy^ «id not yet complete, it 
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appears thtA ftll the gram raised in the Parish of Bathurst in the year ISSli, did 
not exceed six hundred huahels ; while the quantity already ascertahied of the 
crop of 1843, is beyond seven thousand bushels. But notwithstanding thla'grn- 
tifving state of things, your Committee must not be deemed unreasonable in 
stating, tbat they anticipate much more rapid progress yet, for a few years to 
come. Settlers will multiply — for the e.\celience of our soil is becoming known 
and appreciated ; cultivation will extend ; and in corn, at least. Improvement 
must continue through assiduity and skill, until the weiglit of our WUent reaches 
70Ibs. per bushel, our Barley, 581b9. to eOlbs., and our Oats, 481bs. to iiUlbs., 
and this may be considered perfection, for it is improbable tliat grain, by any 
process, can be raised, to approach nearer thedensi^of water than Wheat at the 
above standard ; a weight too it has not attained in any country, except in some 
rare and solitary instances." 

A very interesting Statistical Return of the Agricultural Produce of the 
County of Gloucester, for the year 1844, made up with great ability by Henry 
Baldwin, Esquire, High Sheritf of the County, shews the following results : — 

Bushels of Wheat, 20,2.54 

Do. Oats 23,139 

Do. Barley 6,255 

Do. Peas 994 



Total. 



Barrels of Potatoes,... 
Do. Turnips, ... 
Do. Other Roots, 



. 52,4T0 

, 106,984 

1,471 

203 



Tons of English Hay. 

Do. Marsh and Meadow Hay, . 



Total Tons, 



2,251 
925 



The valuable and highly interesting information collected by Sheriff Baldwin, 
has been of essential service to the ('ounty of Gloucester ; and it is greatly to 
he regretted that efforts have not been made, either by private individuals, or 
at the public expense, to collect and compile similar information in the other 
Counties of the Province. 

The principal Exports of the County of Gloucester from 1835 to 1845, both 
years inclusive, are thus stated : — 

PORT OF BATHURST. 



ARTICLE.. 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1B40 


1841 


1S42 


1843 


1B44 


1B4S 










34,262 








































































































































DrJHi Fl>h— Quinuli, 
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Pi tilled fl.h— Bsrteli, 
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PORT OFXARAQUET. 



Articles. 


1835 


1836 


1887 


1838 


1889 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


Timber— Tons, 


• 


• • 


3,261 


1,266 


5,550 


6,983 


3,625 


554 


6,050 


7,269 


6,919 


Deals — M. feet, 


S 


• • 


32 


6 


80 


257 


31 


7 


47 


100 


1,006 


Masts and Spare — No., 


9 
.d 


• • 


• • 


• * 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


12 


21 


• • 


Lathv/ood— Cords, 


«3 


• • 


70 


23 


108 


153 


99 


15 


131 


17J 


140 


Dried Fish— Quintal*, 


CQ 


8,039 


8,666 


5,850 


6,950 


7,923 


7,770 


9,038 


8,670 


8,^1 


7,456 


Pickled Fi«h— Barrels, 




164 


7H 


50 


30 


78 


362 


• • 


J 00 


5 


18 


Herrings — Barrels, 


•g 


40 


4 


1,770 


b 


• • 


26 


i>7 


15 


50 


110 


Salmon— Barrels, 


tJ 


23 


18 


4 


• • 


• • 


11 


20 


13 


5 


• • 


Fish Oil— Gallons, 




922 


900 


1,218 


1,750 


• • 


1,038 


4,178 


2,905 


2.579 


849 


Oysters— Bushels, 


e3 


2,G12 


Tons. 


• • 


• • 


8,500 
Piece* 


5,000 


7,000 


5,290 


6,000 
No. 


2,010 


Grindstones— Pieces , 


1-4 


• • 


28 


• • 


• • 


'976 


2.210 


4.981 


900 


1,721 


1,510 



The quantity of dried Fish exported from Caraqnet, of late years, has formed 
a very considerable proportion of the whole export of that article from the Pro- 
vince. The fishing grounds being in close proximity to the shores of Gloucester, 
are much frequented by Fishing Boats from Gaspe ; the New Brunswick Fish- 
ermen also, frequently carry a portion of their Fish* over to Paspebiac, tvhence 
they are shipped to Foreign Ports. 

Besides the exports mentioned, very considerable quantities of Manganese have 
of late years been exported to England from Batliurst. At this time, an explo- 
ration for Coal is going on in Gloucester, with very favorable prospects ; the 
boring has at present reached the depth of three hundred feet. The mineral 
wealth of this County is reported to be very considerable, but the settlements 
being confined almost exclusively to the coast, and the interior remaining in a 
state of unbroken wilderness, a perfect and thorough examination of the country 
cannot yet be made. Abundance of Lime, and Marl of a yellowish white color, 
strongly resembling chalk, have been found on the coast of the Bay of Chaleur, 
North of Batliurst, and the i>se of these powerful stimulants to vegetation has 
been attended with the most beneficial results. 



COUHTir OF ]irORTIIU]n[9CRi:<A]fI». 



yv This is the largest County in New Brunswick, containing 2,980,000 acres, of 
which 986,168 acres are granted and located, leaving 1 ,993,832 acres still vacant. 
The population of the County in 1840 was 14,620, and the quantity of cleared 
land 25,323 acres, or one thirty-ninth part enly of the lands granted and located, 
and only one hundred and seventeenth part of the area of the County. The 
area is equal to 4656 square miles, and the population barely exceeds three 
souls to each square mile. 

The whole Colony of Prince Edward Island contains 1,380,700 acres, or less 
than half the number of acres in the County of Northumberland. 

There is much good land, well adapted for settlement and cultivation, in this 
County ; but the immense quantity of fine Timber within its limits, and the 
facilities for floating it to market were so great, as to withdraw the attention of 
the Settlers from Agricultural pursuits. To remedy this state of things an Agri- 
cultural Society was established in 1838, which presented a first Report in 1839. 
From this Report some Extracts are given with reference to the state of Agri- 
culture and the capabilities of the County: — " As to tlie County in which we 
reside, we would remark, what is generally known, that its inhabitants have 
been chiefly a lumbering community. The Timber Trade has done much for 
Northumberland ; it^as built its villages, and been heretofore the chief sup- 
port of its inhabitants ; and it has afforded a very valuable article of export. 

B 
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Unfortunately, however, it lias been of far less advantage to this community than 
it might have been, had Agricu,lture been more extensively prosecuted. Our 
forests have been a mine of wealth, but that wealth has for the most part gone 
to enrich otlier countries and communities, which iiave supplied us with the 
necessaries of life. Had one part of our population kept to the cultivation of the 
soil, while the other wai engaj^ed in the manufacture of Timber, much of the 
money that was made in the County, instead of flowing into other channels, 
would liave remahied in it, and left us la very different circumstances from those 
in which we now find ourselves placed. Had the Farmer kept apart from Inm- 
heriog entirely, or employed himself only in getting out such a quantity of Tim- 
ber during the winter niontlis, as he could on his own resources, without incurring 
risk ; and had he laid out his energies in clearing aud cultivating the soil, and 
in endeavoring to raise supplies, not only for his own family, but as far as possible 
also to meet the wants of bis neighbours who were engaged in the labors of the 
forest, he would have slowly, but surely, arrived at independence and substantial 
comfort'- His labors, instead of being like those of tlieJumberman, of a transi- 
tory, "wonld have been of a permanent description ; and while they added to the 
j'pal wealth of the country, would have created a valaable; inheritance to transmit 
to his children." 

■ " An idea long prevailed, that this could never become a Farming Qountry ; 
tliat the soil was of an inferior description ; and that the seasons were too short 
and precarious for the successful prosecution of Agriculture ; audit was cor- 
rectly said, that provisions could be purchased cheaper than they could be raised 
in Miramichi. Hence tiie occupants of the soil, without giving their farms a fair 
trial, or endeavoring hv industry and perseverance to overcome the difficulties 
incident to tlie settlement of a nevt^ country, thinking they had discovered a 
nearer and easier road to wealth than the clearing of the forest, deserted their 
farms and embarked in lumbering. To enable them to carry on this business ex- 
tensively, tliey found it necessary to obtain large supplies from Merchants on 
credit. It isueedlessfo dwell upon the evils and abuses arising out of this system. 
It is sulHcient to say, that from the heavy expense and great risks attendant on 
the manafaeture of limber, the great majority of those engaged in it have be- 
come involved in difllculties, from which they have been unable to extricate 
themselves. Tliose who once engaged in this employment seldom have had the 
resolution to quit it, as long as it could afford them a support, however precarious 
— this, at least, has been the case in Miramichi. Now, however, that the 
forests are so much thinned of the heavy growth of Pine, the manafaeture of 
timber cannot be carried to the same exent as in former years, very many, 
therefore, who have heretofore depended on it, must either quit the country or 
look to the soil for the means of support." 

" It is well known that until lately thisCouuty had to depend on other countries 
fur a supply of every necessary of life ; and this is still the case to a deplorable 
extent. l!,ven potatoes, for which our soil is so admirably adapted, were supplied 
to us almost wholly from the neighbouring Colony of Prince Edward Island." 

" Wheat is a tolerably sure crop, and where the soil is in proper condition, 
gives a fair return. More attention should be given to the raising of Oats, whicli 
have proved to be a sure and productive crop. Barley, in general, is found to 
answer well in our soil," 

This Hcpnrt gives astatement of the quantity of Provisions imported into Mira- 
michi during the year IS39, the value of which is stated to ba £102,770 currency. 
It is very ph-nsing to notice the rapid progress af Agriculture in Northumber- 
land since ia39. In the Report of tile Agricultural Society for 1842, it is 
Btatcd — " that the quantity of Wheat raised in tbe County during the past season, 
ivas nl Ivtisi twice iis great us that produced in any preceding vfar. The Oat 
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crop also was abundant, and the quality good. From the superior description 
of Mills lately erected, the quality, both of Flour and Oatmeal, produced in 
Miramichi, has been quite equal to* any thing imported either from Canada or 
Britain. . The return of Potatoes last year was very abundant, and amply suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the County. The Committee feel warranted iil 
saying, that a marked impulse has been given to Agricultural pursuits in this 
section of the Province, by the operations of the Society ; and they humbly hope 
that the Legislature will continue, and even increase that patronage to it and 
kindred institutions, which may enable them further to promote the great endd 
they have in view ; and that the day may come when New Brunswick may be 
enabled to raise provisions sufficient to supply the wants of the population^ 
Then, and not till then, can we expeqj; the Colony to attain any thing like sub- 
stantial prosperity and independence." 

The Report of the Society for the past year (1846) has just been published ; 
from which it appears, that the annual Show took place at Newcastle, on the 
7th January, 1847 ; and that the exhibition far exceeded any thing of the kind 
ever before witnessed in Miramichi ; the farmers beginning to feel the benefits of 
the Society, and to take a livelier interest in its proceedings. A very large 
quantity of Butter was exhibited, and premiums were awarded for the best sam. 
pies in Firkins of not less than 301bs. weight. The show of Grain was, by far, 
the largest ever exhibited, comprising sixteen samples of White Wheat, weighing 
from 63ft)s. to 67ft)s per bushel, and stated to be very superior. Seven samples 
of Red Wheat, dve parcels of which weighed 66ft)S., one parcel 65fts., and 
another 66|ibs. per bushel, all of very fine quality. Seven parcels of White Oats, 
weighing from 4Ift)S. to 46ft)s. per bushel, all very good ; three parcels of Black 
Oats, weighing from 39|lbs. to 43ft)s. per bushel; five samples of Barley, 
weighing from 523tbs. to 55 jibs, per bushel, very large and even ; and six sam* 
pies of Peas, weighing from 67fbs. to 68|ibs. per bushel, large and even, and all 
of good quality. Two samples of Timothy Seed were also exhibited, the one 
weighing 43tt>s. and the other 48ft)S. per bushel. 

This Report is highly creditable to the County of Northumberland, and affords 
the most convincing proof, not only of the progress of Agriculture, but of the 
capabilities of its soil for producing every description of Grain of the first quality, 
and in abundance. A very different state of things now exists in this County 
from that so welldepcted in the Report of the Agricultural Society for 1839. 

The following Table of the Exports of Timber and the produce of the Fisheries 
from this County, from 1835 to 1845, both years inclusive, will furnish a correct 
view of the great extent to wluch the Timber Trade has been cacried in this 
part of the Province, and the state of its Fisheries : — 



Ajiticles. 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1«44' 


1845 


Timber— Tons, 


74,579 


49,449 


51,570 


79.405 


77,023 


68,242 


68,348 


16,269 


27>937 


24,463 


37,793 


Boards and Plank— M. feet, 


9,906 


7,739 


12,092 


583 


623 


997 


333 


1,415 


1,222 


1,135 


1,664 


Deals— M. feet. 


• • 


. . 


• . 


21,918 


18,391 


19.178 


30,802 


16,477 


20,929 


22,328 


27,856 


Masts and Spars — No., 


l,2t>7 


824 


1,183 


1,578 


1,294 


1,352 


484 


156 


281 


566 


570 


Lath wood — Cords, 


1,676 


1,099 


1,193 


1.649 


iH)7 


1,678 


1,921 


651 


716 


831 


1,123 


Shingles— IVf., 


972 


673 


M13 


1,241 


1,909 


1,806 


3,399 


4,357 


2,772 


3,504 


4,154 


Staves— M., 


39 


18 


17 


28 


5 


• • 


30 


• • 


14 


1 


• • 


Oars— No., 


1,281 


927 


1,359 


1,913 


1,407 


1.529, 


1,178 


200 


592 


506 


246 


Handspikes— No., 
Dried Fish— Quintals, 


54 


52Jr 


220 


565 


1,212 


204 


768 


995 


• • 


• • 


• • 


3,441 


3,610 


1,659 


• • 


1,863. 


9as 


• ■• 


486 


340 


150 


70 


Pickled Fish— Barrels, 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


63 


4 


40 


58 


70 


83 


368 


Herrings — Barrels, \ 


i2,465 


8,629 


• • 


331 


2,067 


496 


140 


346 


219 


1,080 


3,732 


Aiewivea — Barrels, 


• • 


• • 


3,559 


3,298 


2,414 


1,089 


313 


1,839 


866 


4,333 


• • 


Salmon— Barrels, 


717 


499 


1,370* 7031 


1,129 


1,377 


1,614 


2,295 


1,093 


1,616 


1,836 



The extent to which Ship-building has been prosecuted in this County will 
be seen on reference to the Return of Vessels built and registered in this Pro* 
vince, which is appended to this Report. 



COUSTlf OF KEKT. 



TLere ia scarcely a single liill of any magnitude in the whole of this County, 
and the land, especially on the Gulf Sliore, b very low and level. If may be 
described as the most level County in the Province. The Settlements are 
chiefly confined to the coast and the banks of the Rivers along the tide-way, 
where the Acadian French, who constitute a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation, reside in close proximity to each other. 

The County of Kent contains 1,020,400 acres, of which 386,398 acres are 
granted and located, and 6 10,002 acres are still vacant. The population in 
18-10 was 7,477 sonls, and the estimated quantity of cleared land, 20,413 acres. 
The quantity of vacant land sold in 1845 was 2,777 acres. 

The quantities of Timber and Fish exported from this County, from 1835 to 
1845, both years inclusive, are given in the following Table :— 
PORT OF RICHIBUCTO. 



AKtICLEB. 


1834 


If3G 1 1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1B43 


1B44 


184S 


Timber— Tons, 


iT.siri 


M,?fi7 


lfii;3 


lfi,^fi8 


!■-. nw 


16,937 


13,935 
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As the County of Kent possesses several good Harbours on its Coast, and ^^ in 
other respects well situated for prosecuting the Fisheries in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, the small amount of exports arising from the Fisheries is somewhat 
striking, and shews that something is wanting to give an impetus to this branch 
of industry. 

The lands already settled in Kent are of good quality, and much yet remains 
vacant, equally good, and well adapted for the culture of Grain and Potatoes. 
The Agricultural Society of this County has of late years used strenuous exer- 
tions to improve the mode of farming. The Report for 1842 states that prepara- 
tions were made in that year to bring a much larger quantity of land under culti- 
vation than in any previous year, and in most instances, the expectations of the 
farmers were fully realised. The best Wheat exhibited at the Show of that 
year weighed 70fti3. per bushel, tlie best Barley SGttis., and the best Oats 
48ftis. per bushi'l, fully proving the capabilities of this County for growing the 
(lifferent kinda of Grnin. 



t'OUSTV OK'' WESTMOntAlVI*. 



In 1845 the County of Westmorland was divided into two separate Counties, 
that part lying South and West of the River Petitcodiac being erected into a 
new County, hy the name of Albert. The area of the present County of West- 
morland is 878,440 acres, of which 577,410 acres are granted and located, leav- 
ing only 301,000 acres vacant land. 

The popnlation of Westmorland, at present. Is estimated at 18,360 souls ; and 
the area of the County being equal to 1372 square miles, the proportion of 
population exceeds thirteen souls to each square mile. 
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This is eminentlr an agriculttnral and grazing County^ as the abundance of 
rich compost, and the extensive dyked marshes within ite limits, teeming with 
inexhaustible fertility, offer the greatest means and facilities for growing every 
description of agricultural produce, and for grazing and feeding stock. In 1840, 
the County of Westmorland (including the present County of Albert) numbered 
no less than 3,421 horses, 20,754 head of neat cattle, and 27,553 sheep, besides 
16,545 swine. The increase of Stock has since been very considerable, but no 
data exist from which to compile an accurate account. Although very large 
quantities of Butter are annually sent to market from Westmorland, yet there is 
reason to believe that the dairy capabilities of this County are as yet only begin- 
ning to be developed. The introduction of capital and labor, with still and 
science, would tend greatly to develope fully the numerous and abundant resources 
of Westmorland, and would undoubtedly render this County one of the finest 
districts in all British North America for grazing purposes, and for the pursuits 
of agriculture generally. 

The Science of Agriculture has made very considerable advances, under favor- 
able circumstances, in that part of Westmorland known as the Parish of Sack- 
vUle, where the proprietors of farms are reaping the rich reward of their skill 
and industry* Among the numerous Acadian French inhabitants in the Parish 
of Dorchester, on the fertile banks of the Memramcook and Petitcodiac Rivers, 
an on\vard movement has been commenced through the exertions of the Reverend 
Ferdinand Gauvreau, their Pastor, who, at his own expense, has not only im- 
ported some of the latest and most improved agricultural implements, and put 
them in actual use, but has also, by precept and example, endeavored to induce 
his parishioners to adopt improved modes of farming and feeding stock. If this 
class of inhabitants can be induced to depart from the mode of cultivation intro- 
duced by their forefathers, and followed without deviation from generation to 
generation, it will materially increase the wealth and advance the prosperity of 
Westmorland. 

Of the products of this County, a large proportion is sent to Saint John 
and passea over to Nova- Scotia, without any account being taken of the 
quantities. 

The following Table of Exports from Doschester is given wifh the view of 
shewing the increase of Trade of late years, and not as giving an accurate 
statement of the Exports of the County : — 



Articles. 


1835 


1836 


1837 

* 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


Timber>-Tons, 

Boards and Flanks — M., 

Masts and Spars — No., 

Deals-^M. feet, 

Lathwood — Cords, 

Shingles— M., 

Staves — M., 

Dried Fish— Quintals, 

Henings — Barrels, 

Salmon— Barrels, 

Shad— Barrels, 


400 
880 

7 

'i7 

• • 

5 
9i7 

• • 

• • 


2,316 
201 
6 
* •* 
39 
• • 
11 
. * 


27 

602 
152 

• • 
9 

7 


628 

16 

5 

32 

18 

. . 
2 

• • 


384 
110 

5 
479 

8 

• • 

16 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


1,003 

• . 

11 
490 

24 

• . 

5 

20 
120 

• • 

• • 


3,9^ 

. . 

58 
603 

88 

• . 
19 

• • 

• • 

2 
2 


3,009 

201 

404 

994 

49 

40 

23 

. . 

. ■ 

1 
276 


3,972 

85 
68 

1,017 
43 

. . 

7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


1,827 

1,999 

1,156 

36 

. • 
20 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


3,753 
375 

2,184 

72 

. ■ 
14 

• • 



The number of Vessels cleared outwards from the Port of Dorchester for the 
years mentioned, is thus stated : — 

Vessds. Tons. Men. 

In 1842, 23 4068 169 

1843, 20 4253 166 

1844, 22 3528 156 

1845, 25 6539 247 



Daring the past year (1846,) tUe vessels wliick loaded at Sliediac, have cleared 
at the Port of Dorchester, and the Return stands thus for three quarters of the 
year ending 10th Octoher last: — 

Xo. Vesjfls. Tunnige. Men. 

To Great Britain, 13 5,285 182 

To Ireland 17 4,759 173 

Totals, 30 10,044 355 

The exports the past season from Dorcliester and Shediac consisted of White 
and Red Pine Timber, Birch Timber and Planks, Larch Timber, Railivay 
Sleepers, Scantling and Treenails, Spruce Deals, Battens, Oar Rafters, Spars, 
Small Poles, Scantling, Boards and Plank, Hemlock Lathwood, Pine Boards 
and Plank, Laths and sawed Palings, and Ash Hogshead Staves, all for the 
United Kingdom. 

During the last few years the Shad Fishery has been prosecuted to a con- 
siderable extent, on the River Petitcodiac, as well as at Sackville, and has 
proved very profitable to those engaged in it. In the season of 1946, there were 
two hundred boats engaged in taking Shad on the Petitcodiac, each boat having 
two men. One hundred and sixty of these boats were fitted out and manned by the 
Acadian French, and the remaining forty boats by English Settlers, The catcli 
of each boat averaged twelve barrels of Fish, although some boats took upwards of 
twenty barrels. These quantities are over and above what were consumed fresb, 
of which an estimate can scarcely be formed ; the quantity must be very large 
however, as fresh Shad are said to constitute a principal portion of the food of 
the inhabitants during the Summer. 

The quantity of Shad now caught and cured annually at Dorchester and Sack- 
ville has been estimated at three thousand barrels, the Market value of which 
was five thousand pounds. This Fisliery may be prosecuted to a still greater 
extent, and is well worthy of encouragement. 

The ledges of Sandstone at Cape Maranguin, furnish Grindstones of superior 
quality, and the business of making them is prosecuted to some extent. A num- 
ber of persons engaged iji making Grindstones reside on the Cape, and each 
man makes on the average four Iilindred Stone, by measurement, during the 
season. The " Stone," by measurement, is two feet in diameter, and four inches 
thick, the value of which at tlie Cape is two shillings, or a little more. The 
Grindstones when made, are principally brought by persons from the opposite 
shore of Nova Scotia, at the South Joggins, and shipped to the United States, 
where they are in high repute and extensively used for grinding and polishing 
tools and cutlery. The largest Grindstone made at the Cape the past season 
was six and a half feet in diameter, and twelve inches thick. The whole quan- 
tity made annually, does not fall far short of 18,000 stone by measurement, 
and the quantity may be increased to any desired extent, as the ledges are ex- 
tensive and seem to be almost inexhaustible. 

At Grand Ance, to the Northward of Cape Maranguin, there is an extensive 
deposit of Gypsum close to the shore, and superior Flag-Stones have been shipped 
from a quarry near the Gypsum, 

The project of connecting the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, 
by means of a Canal, having been for the present abandoned, a Railway for 
effecting that object has been proposed. As this Railway would, to a certainty, 
intersect the Trunk Railway from the Atlantic to Quebec, should such be esta- 
blished, and would lead to a more extensive prosecution of the Fisheries in the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence, as well as a large atid increasing trade and intercourse 
with Prince Edward Island, the proposal is worthy the most serious consideration. 
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Without adverting to the advantages which would necessarily arise from 
this Railway forming branches of the Tnink Railway, wliich would be matter 
for future consideration, it becomes in the first place necessary to indicate the 
most eligible line of country, with the best Port, as well on the Gulf Shore as on 
the Bay of Pundy. 

The Honorable Captain Owen, R. N., states, that Dorchester, if ever adopted 
as a Commercial Port, has many great and important advantages, which no other 
place in its vicinity can ever obtain. There is never less than five fathoms 
water near Dorchester Island at low-tide ; and it is in fact, the only Ship-Har- 
bourin this part of the Bay of Fundy, where vessels can load at all times with 
perfect safety and facility. During the past season, a Steamer has run from 
this place to Saint John, and made the trips regularly in eleven and twelve 
hours. 

The distance from Dorchester Island to Shediac Harbour, (at the mouth of the 
Scadouk River) was ascertained to be 251 miles, by the Survey of Captain 
Crawley, R. E. That officer commenced his Survey at the Bridge over the 
Scadouk River, near itB mouth, and proceeded one mile and a half up the Sca- 
douk River, to a small Brool^ called . Underwoods ; thence in a South Westerly 
direction, crossing the low lands through which the Scadouk winds its course, 
to the Memramcook River ; thence more Southerly, following the general course 
of the. Memramcook, to Dorchester Island. Whatever obstacles may exist on 
this route to prevent a Canal being made, there would seem to be none to pre- 
vent the establishment of a Railway. The Dyked Marshes in the Valley of the 
Memramcook would afford a dead level for more than one-third the whole dis- 
tance, while the Valley of the Scadouk offers a level plain for another third of the 
route. The intermediate distance between these two Valleys, is not by any means 
an elevated country, not sufficiently so even to prevent a Canal being made 
at moderate expense, had there been a sufficient supply of water on the summit 
level. 

The following Estimate of the probable average cost, in the Province of New 
Brunswick, of one mile of Wooden Railway, the Wood prepared by " Payne's 
Process," was published in the Royal Gazette of the 24th December, 1845 : — 

Currency. Uterling. 

To clearing and stumping one mile in length, by 50 feet in 

widtb/of Wilderness Land, Jei58 £125 a 

The average cost of Bridging and Vaidncts, dedoced from 150 

miles through the Province of New Bmnswick, • • • • 110 91 13 4 

Grading and Levelling, 1,500 Q 1,250 

Catting and hewing 2,112 Sleepers of Spruce or Hemlock, 8 

feet long and 9 inches square, equal to 2371 tons of 40 cubic 

ieet,((d48., .. 47 10 39 11 8 

Hardening the above by '* Payne^s Process," equal to 190 loads 

of 50 cubic feet, @) 20s., 190 158 6 8 

Cutting and squaring 812 Trams or Rails of Beech, Bireh, or , 

Maple, 13 feet long, and 6 inches square, equal to 66 tons of 

40 cubic feet, @) 5s., 16 10 13 15 

Hardening the above by " Payne's Process,'* equal to 53 loads 

of 50 cubic feet, @) 20s., 53 44 3 4 

212 Iron Screw Bolts and Nuts, 20 00 1634 

To framing, trimming, and laying320 Rods ofRailway,® 30s., 480 400 

je2,567 je2,139 3 4 
20 ^ cent, for expense of Engineering and Contingencies, 513 8 427 16 8 

Cost of one mile, je3,080 8 Je2,567 

The foregoing Estimate is founded on authentic information, and the current rates of the 
country. It has been ascertained, by actual sorvey, that the very worst grades, in a direct 
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route, and CDnflned to & limited eiteut of eoautrj, do not eieeed one ia flfccea, and Ihe; are, in. 
most casei, easy of redurtion, «liile the plater portion is aseertniued to be verj faToraWe. It 
mast also be rerollacted that from the abuadsnce of titnher on tbe spot, an immense enviug may, 
in many sitnationi', be made, by iub<;titutiDg enbBlantial wooden ftructureg in lieu of embank- 
ments, &r„ The puri^hase of valuable ]>rnpertj, which in this uonntrj ma; he safely I'.OQFiidcred 
nt n part of the coutiugent account, doi's, iu some Districts, most raalerially flognieiif Railway 
Eftimateg. 

JOHN GRANT, Cioil Eng. 

It may be remarked, that a Railway could be constructed on Wood upon the 
Dyked Marshes, along the Valley of the Mem ram cook, much below this estimate. 
In the Dyked Marshes, wood never decays, and is not liable to be thrown out 
of its place or upheaved by frost, which are very important points. 

With reference to the llarboor of Sbediac, the following information lias been 
obtained from the most authentic sources, and from personal observation. 

Captain Bayfield, R. N., Marine Surveyor in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, in 
a Letter dated 25th January, 1841, states as follows: — " Shediac ia the only 
Harbour of New Brunswick, Eastward of Miraniichi, which a vessel in distress ■ 
could safely attempt to enter in heavy Northerly gales, its entrance being less 
difficult and dangerous than that of any other on the coast." By Captain Bay- 
field's observations, Shediac Island is in latitude 46" 15' 15" North, and lon- 
gitude &¥^ 32' 10" West; Longitude in time, -lb. 18m, 8-403; variation of 
the Compass, 19° West. 

Those well-known and most intelligent Pilots at Shediac, Messrs. James and 
William Milne, state that during the Summer Solstice, the time of high wnter at 
the full and change of the Moon, is 7 A. M ; and during the Winter Solstice, at 
12, noon. The vertical rise of a medium Spring tide they state to be from three 
to four feet, and the neaps, from one and a half to two and a half feet. In the 
fair-way or ship-channel, at the distance of two and a half miles from the Har- 
bour, twenty five feet water ia to be found, which is continued up to the entrancR 
of the Harbour with little variation ; from thence there is nineteen to twenty 
feet in the channel, gradually lessening until off the anchorage at Point Du 
Chfine, where sixteen and a half feet will be found at one-third of a mile from 
the shore. The anchorage is good all over the fair-way to the Northward and 
Westward of the Medea Bank, in blue clay, with three to five fathonis water. 
Vessels discharging ballast lay in sixteen feet water, off Point Du Chene, along- 
side a bank upon which there is only three to five feet water, and cast out their 
ballast in tubs. The Messrs. Milne further state, that they have taken loaded 
veaaeis safely out of Shediac Harbour drawing eighteen feet water ; and that 
there is only fourteen feet water to be relied upon at Cocagne, and eleven and a 
half feet at Buctouche. 

During the season of 1846, ten Ships and Brigs, in all 4546 Tons, loaded at 
Shediac with Timber, Deals, and Railway Sleepers, for Ports in England and 
Ireland. A number of Schooners also sailed for Saint John's, Newfoundland, 
with Boards. Two Packets ply regularly every week to Bedeque, Prince Ed- 
ward Island ; and it is proposed to run a Steam Boat next season to Bedeque and 
Charlotte Town regularly. 

As a comniunication by Railway between Dorchester and Shediac, and a com- 
munication thence by Steamers to Prince Edward Island, would cause a large 
portion of the Agricultural Exports of that fertile Island to be sent over by such 
communication to Dorchester, to be shipped from thence to a market, it becomes 
important to inquire into the value and character of the Imports and Exports of 
the Island. 

The following Account shews the total value of Imports, distinguishing each 
Port in the Island, for the year endbg 5th January, 1846 : — 
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Posts. 



Frtm 

Great Britain. 



British 
West Indies. 



British North 
American 
Colonies. 



Foreign 
Countries. 



Total. 



Sterling. 



je 1,049 10 11 








Charlotte Town, 
Bedeque, 
Malpeque, / 
Three Rivers, 
Gascnmpec, 
Colville Bay, 

Total,.. 



£39,487 1 10 

204 ] 

5,169 15 10 

'0 



1) 



je44,860 17 9 



ii58,444 15 8 
1,497 13" 
3,039 1 6 
6,282 8 8 
790 9 8 
3,169 11 10 



£2,753 8 4 





45 







£1,049 10 11 £73,224 4^2,803 8 43£12l,937 17 4 



£101,739 16 9 
1,701 13 1 
8,208 17 4 
6,327 8 8 
790 9 8 
3,169 11 10 



The following Account shews the value of Exports, distinguishing each Port 
in the Island, for the year ended 5th January, 1846 : — 



Ports. 



To 
Great Britain. 



British 
West Indies, 



Charlotte Town, 
Bedeqae, 
Malpeqne, 
Three Rivers, 
Cascnmpec, 
Colville Bay, 

Total... 



£10,120 11 7 

2,830 16 b\ 

3,622 13 7 

4,809 4 1\ 

129 14 





£1,229 2 













British North 
American 
Colonies. 

£2SfiU 



Foreign 
Countries. 



Total. 



Sterling. 



7 

5,770 2 
4,475 J 5 
6,896 17 
1,688 10 
5,521 9 



9 

5 

1 
6 
6 



£17.512 19 9l£l,229 2 £44,397 2 3 £3,065 10 £70.204 12 2 



£2,853 2 





212 8 01 







£34.247 1 6 

8,600 18 11 

8,098 8 7 

11,918 9 2 

1,818 4 6 

5,521 9 6 



It will be observed that nearly two-thirds of all the Imports of the Island are 
drawn from the other North American Colonies, and that the same proportion of 
its Exports are sent to the same Colonies. The Imports consist principally of 
British manufactured Dry Goods, Coals, Iron, Cordage, Sail-cloth, Soap, Salt, 
Stationery, Nails, Tea, Tobacco, Wines and Spirituous Liquors, Sugar, and 
Molasses. The following is an account of the quantities of Agricultural Produce 
and Stock exported in the year ending the 5 th January, 1836, and the pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries : — 



Wheat, 


Bushels, 


2,030 


Beef, 


Tierces, 


6i 


« Flour, 


Barrels, 


374 


«( 


Cwt., 


25 


Barley, 


Bushels, 


20,822 


Batter, 


Firkins, 


117 


Oats, 


tc 


227,760 


a 


Cwt, 


9 


Oatmeal, 


Barrels, 


572 


Cattle 


Head, 


389 


C€ 


Bags, 


288 


Horses, 


(C 


16 


CC 


Cwt, 


52 


Sheep, 


tc ' 


656 


Potatoes, 


Bushels, 


227,731 


Pigs, 


tc 


75 


Turnips, 


«c 


9,694 


Dry Fish, 


Quintals, 


3,425 


Pork, 


Barrels, 


259 


Pickled Fish, 


Barrels, 


98T 


Beef, 


<( 


89 






- 



In the year 1845 the number of vessels launched and registered in the Island 
was 88, with a total of 9,649 tons.; and certificates previous to registry were 
granted for four other vessels, with a total of 664 tons, making in all, 92 vessels, 
10,313 tons. The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the Island, 
engaged in the Foreign and Coasting Trades in 1845, was as follows : — 

Foreign Trade, 38 vessels, 7,352 Tons. 

Coasting Trade, 233 " , 9,636 •• 

Twenty three Fishing passes were granted to small vessels in the year 1845. 

A census of the Island was taken in the year 1841, from which it appears, 
that the whole population then amounted to 47/)34 souls. The number of acres 
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of arable Land is retnrned as 14I,5G0. The Crops of the year 1840 are thus 

Wheat, ... bushels, ... 153,459 

Barley, ... " ... 83,299 

Oats, ... " ... 611,824 

Potatoes, ... " ... 2,250,114 

The quantity of Stock on the Island in 1810, is thus stated : — 

Horses, 9,861 

Neat Cattle, 41,914 

Sheep, 73,643 

Hogs, 35,521 

If facilities were created for transporting the surplus produce of Prince Edward 
Island to Shediac, and thence to Dorchester for shipment, a. certain market 
could always be found for such produce at remunerating prices, and the imports 
of the Island would find their way there by the same channel. The exceeding 
fertility of the Island, and its capabilities for producing Grain and Potatoes to 
an immense extent, are well known facts ; and it needs only a steady market 
to increase its population and its products, and render it a wealthy and flourisli- 
ing Colony. 

The Port of Shediac is well adapted as a station for carrying on the Fisheries 
in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, at the Magdalen Islands, and on the coast of 
Labrador ; yet only one small vessel was fitted out there for these Fisheries 
during the past season. A fishing vessel was fitted out last Spring at Campo 
Bello, for the Labrador Fishery, and on the voyage, to tlie Southeastward of 
Shediac, took one hundred barrels of Spring Herrings, This vessel put into 
Shediac, sold the Herrings, procured a fresh supply of Salt, and sailed for Labra- 
dor, where a full fare of Fisli was taken. At the end of the season this vessel 
returned to Campo Bello, after having made a very profitable voyage. The 
long voyages to and from Campo Bello must have been" a great drawback ; and 
this case is mentioned to indicate the advantages of fitting out such vessels at 
Shediac, if a Railway or other ready communication existed between the Bay 
of Fimdy and the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. 

It only remains to mention, tliat some very superior Steam Saw Mills have 
recently been erected at the Mouth of the Scadouk River, in Shediac Harbour, 
and that very extensive water power for manufacturing purposes, exists on the 
Scadouk and Shediac Rivers, at the head of the Tide on each River, and within 
short distances of the Harbour of Shediac. A Quarry of Sandstone of superior 
quality for Grindstones has recently been opened on Uie Scadouk River, which 
is about to be worked; an out-cropping of Coal has also been noticed on this 
River, as also at Tedish River, to the Southward of Shediac, but no examinations - 
have yet been made to ascertain the existence of large deposits of this valuable 
mineral. 



COUTSXY OF AI-BEHT. 

Up to the year 1845, this new Connty formed part of Westmorland, as stated 
in the preceding notice of that County. The area of Albert County contains 
433,500 acres, of which 233,700 are granted and located, and 199,680 acres 
remain ungranted and vacant. The present population is estimated at 5,660, 
and the quantity of cleared Land upwards of 25,000 acres. 

This County contains much gpod Land, and excellent dyked Marshes of con- 
siderable extent, A large proportion of the vacant Land is of good quality, well 
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adopted for settlement and coltivation, offering many advantages to Settlers. 
The Setflement formed by Saint John Mechanics in 1842 on the Pollett River, 
and since called the ** Mechanics' Settlement," is in Albert County. It is now 
in a floarishing condition, needing only good Roads to cause its rapid advance- 
menty veiY considerable progress having been made by the Settlers, under very 
discouragmg circumstances. 

The resources of Albert County consist of Timber and Lumber, Agricultural 
Produce, Pish, Gypsum, Grindstones and Freestone. The Timber of various 
kinds is generally shipped on the Petitcodiac River, and shipped as from the 
Port of Dorchester. The sawed Lumber is sent to Saint John generally for a 
market, as also the surplus Agricultural Produce. Owing to the recent organi- 
zation of tfiis County, no Agricultural Society has yet been established, nor can 
any account be given of its Exports. 

A large deposit of Gypsum of the best quality exists in the Parish of Hope- 
well ; and Freestone and Building Stone are shipped from Grindstone Island. 

There are Quarries at Mary's Point, opposite Grindstone Island, of dark red 
Freestone of very fine grain, and easily worked. It may be obtained in blocks 
of the largest size required for building purposes. This stone has been highly 
approved in New York ; it has been analyzed by a t;elebrated American Pro- 
fessor, and pronounced equal, if not superior, to the well known Freestone of 
Connecticut. The stone procured above the tide is very compact, smooth- 
grained, and entirely free from defects, and has been found to resist the influence 
of the atmosphere and frost as well as any Freestone in North America. 

The Shad Fishery is prosecuted by the inhabitants along the Bay Shore, which 
bounds the County on the South. 

The following extract of a Letter from the Honorable Captain Owen, R. N., 
to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, dated 8th December, 1845, is here 
given, as it embraces various points of interest with reference to the New 
County : — " It is known that from the dehouche of Petitcodiac River, at Folly* 
Point, (very near, and immediately opposite, and Southwest from Dorchester 
Island,) the opposite shore of Albert, all the way down to New Hbrton, or nine 
or ten nriles, is covered by a mud flat, which renders it most inconvenient for 
water communication ; and no part of it ofiers a point where even landing can 
be conveniently efiected for any considerable time, or more than two hours from 
high water, and not one spot that can be considered a Port or Harbour at all. 

*^ It 18 very true that a Ship may lay at anchor in Five Fathom Hole, near 
Grrindstone Island, and so she may in any part of the sea-approach to Cumberland 
or Westmorland, even as low as Cape Enrage, and Apple River, and thence all 
the way up to Dorchester Island, and even a few miles up the Petitcodiac 
above the Ferry, and it appears to me that no one point of the coast-line affords 
a convenient spot for continued and uninterrupted intercourse by water, all the 
Creeks and Rivers being absolutely dry three-fourths of every tide. 

*^ In choosing a site for the County Town of Albert, I am of opinion, that we 
dioold not for any partial interest or policy lose sight of the great principle, 
viz : — ' that facilities of external intercourse do best promote the real interest of 
' any local community, in peaceable relations with their neighbours.' 

•* The present Feny between Ferry Point and Dorchester Island, (the latter 
being a terminus of the Great Road of Communication with the eastern section 
of the County of Westmorland, and with Nova Scotia,) has been adopted practi- 
cally, as the most convenient place on the side of Albert, for maintaining most 
efficaciously this intercourse, and it would seem to have been adopted, because 
found practically to be the most convenient. The Point, therefore, is in my 
opinion, the most suitable for the County Town, and from thence a Road will 
ere long be opened across the country, which would materially shorten and facili- 
tate flie communication with Saint John. 
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" At the moat convenient point for Ferry conimunicalion, improvements might 
be made by Legislative aid and enactment, to render tbe passage across (about 
three miles] to Dorchester Island, available at all times of tide, and a Steam 
Ferry miglit be established there ; and to the improvement of that Point for tlie 
purpose of facilitating convenient intercourse, it should, I conceive, be the first 
object to which to direct the energies of the new County of Albert, to wkich 
nothing can more contribute than to keep them under the eye and immediate 
regards of all their local authoritiea, and in which their locomotive facilities and 
conveniences are so intimately connected. 

" The part of the river between Ferry Point and Dorchester is unquestionably 
tlie best and most convenient anchorage above Grindst4>ne Island, as Your 
Excellency might have observed of the Colonibia'a anchorage, on your late visit 
to Albert ; she never had less than five fathoms of water at low tide ; and Dor- 
chester, if ever adopted as a Mercantile Port, has many great and important 
advantages, which no other place in its vicinity can ever obtain. 

" The River (so called) of Shepody, and Five Fathom Hole, can never become 
a place of any general importance or utility, and all intercourse with the shore 
is precluded for nearly three fourths of the time ; and a Ferry from them must 
either go t<r Dorchester, nine or ten miles, always against a strong counter-tide 
going or returning, or to Point Maranguin, four or five miles, with similar incon- 
venience ; and tiien the high road to Nova Scotia, through Westmorland, would 
require to be brongiit to the same point, which, after the best arrangements, 
would not be so convenient as the Ferry between Dorchester Island and Ferry 
Point now ifi. In my opinion, there is not a point on the whole sea-coast of 
Albert, Northward of Cape Cliignecto, more objectionable for the site of a County 
Town for Albert, than the (so called) Shepody River." 

With reference to a new line of Road from the County Town of Albert to the 
City of Saint John, alluded to by Capt, Owen, it may now be stated, that by 
an exploration recently made Eastwardjy from the Mechanics' Settlement, it 
has been ascertained, that the prolongation of the main Road which passeft 
through that Settlement on a due F.ast course, will strike the new County Town, 
and will shorten the present Road to it by at least twenty miles. If the Road 
through the Mechanics' Settlement be prolonged Wcstwardly through the Baskia 
and Donegal Settlements, along Bye Roads now opened to the Dutch Valley, 
and thence follow the new line of Great Road to "Saint Jolm by way of Loch 
Lomond, the whole distance between the County Town of Albert and tlie City 
of Saint John will be shortened at least thirty five miles. By the establishment 
of this line as that of the Great Road of the County of Albert, great benefitf^ 
would be conferred on that Cuutity, a number of new Settlements, now languish- 
ing for the want of Roads, would immediately become populous and thriving, 
while a large quantity of vacant Land of superior (juality would at once be 
bronglit into request for settlement and actual cultivation. 

If it be determined to try the experiment of settling new Land by Emigrants 
or others, upon the principle of making a portion of the Land pay the expense of 
making Roads throngh it, no line of country in New Brunswick, at the present 
moment, would seem to offer so favorable an opportunity of giving the scheme a 
full and fair trial, as this line from Saint John to Albert. 



CIW AXD COVNXT OF SAIflIT JTOIiar. 

The number of acres in this City and County is 414,720, being the smallest 
quantity in any County in the Province. The quantity of granted and located 
Land is 309,147 acres, leaving only 105,573 acres vacant, situate chiefly at the 
extreme Eastern and Westera limits of the County, The quantity of vacant 
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Land mid in 1845 irag 3^9 acres. The popnlBtion of the City of Sunt John 
in 1840 WW 20,716, but the populous saborb of Portland would add at least 
5,000 to the number. The population of the City and the Boborb of Portland 
mar now be safely estimatea at 30,000, and the rest of the County at 8,000 
sonlB, in all 38,000 souls, equal to one-fifth the whole population of the Province. 
As the County of Saint John stretclies along the Northern Shore of the Bay 
of Fundy for. nearly ninety miles, and is just of snfiicient breadth to include 
those elevated ridges of primary rocks which give snch a forbidding aspect to 
the coast, it cannot be expected that much good land would be fonnd within its 
limits. Yet in the valleys and less elevated parts of the County, tlie soil, 
althongh not of the best description, produces good crops of oats, potatoes, and 
turnips, while considerable advance has been made in the culture of wheat. The 
Agricultural Society of the County are using their best endeavours to induce the 
lumers to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by the vicinity of a large 
town and the abundance of lime for making compost. At the Society's Annual 
Fair in October last, three samples of Wheat, the growth of the County, were 
exhibited ; one sample weighed 64ft>s., and the other two, 63Ibs. per bushel. 
Twenty samples of Oats were exhibited, all weighing above 40fts. per bushel — 
the two best samples weighed 471bs. per bushel. Some very excellent samples 
of Turnips were exhibited, and the produce of the fields where they were grown 
was stated to be at the rate of 800 bushels per acre. 
' The City of Saint John draws largely upon the Counties of King's, Queen's, 
and Westmorland*, for supplies of beef, pork, mutton, butter, and all descrip' 
tions of Agricultural produce. The establishment of Railways tliron^oot the 
Province would enable the farmer in the most distant situations to participate 
in the steady markets, not only at Saint John, but at Miramichi, Saint Andrews, 
and the other Seaports of the Province. The trade of those Seaports also would 
heincreasedby facilities ofcommonication with the interior, and by the trade aris- 
ing from the various products of the soil, which could be readily and cbeapfy 
transported to the coast for shipment. The country, instead of remaining to 
a great extent, in a state of almost unbroken wilderness, would soon be covered 
with an industrious, thriving, and numerous population ; large towns would spring 
up at all the available ports of shipment, and manufacturing villages would be 
established near the Riulway Stations, and upon the banks of the numerous Rivera 
and Streams in the Province, which from their character, furnishes such an 
extraordinary extent of water-povrer, cheaply obtained, and existing for ever. 

The principal Exports of the Port of Samt John from 1819 to 182S, and from 
1805 to 1845, are given in the following Table. From 1825 to 1835, the 
returns of Exports include Saint John and Out- Ports, and it is not now possible 
to separate the accounts so as to exhibit the Trade of Saint John only : — 



Abt.ceb. 


1819 


1820 


1321 


1322 


1823 


1824 


182 5 


Timber—Tons, 


247,894 


207.899 


262,597 


86,642 


76.583 


114,116 


175,360 


BtwdB, Plank &DeaU-M. 


2fi,545 


20,970 


25,21b 


8,277 


10,732 


11,534 


13,338 


Masti and ^parB — No., 
Latliwnod— Cords, 


6.232 


8,001 


6,653 


2.417 


2.185 


1,918 


4,620 


6.099 


5,03!f 


7,260 


m>ii 


1.108 


1,435 


1,037 


Shinglw— M., 


6,616 


11,682 


18,249 


2,842 


1.041 


491 


680 


Stavet— M., 


5,850 


6,837 


e,023 


2,392 


1,664 


1,923 


812 


Oaw-No. 


10,910 


14,114 


8,37s 


Ft.59,28S 


No. 1. 356 


2,103 


2,902 




15,871 


9,405 


4,967 


7,933 


4,271 


595 


2.7S6 


HhAi. Shooka-No., 


19,890 


12,958 


5,614 


268 


284 


4,461 




Brirf FiBli— Qointali, 


40,073 


49.063 


45,895 


20,817 


14,260 


15.102 


26*,948 


Pickled FiBh_BbU, 








5,840 




9,868 


8,569 


Heraings-BbU.. 
Smokad FiBh-BoiOT, 


11*436 


6',243 


12',508 




8".69] 












*548 


6,861 


6,961 


'380 


Sslmou— BbU., 




'372 


'836 










Salmon— 8mok«d, 








2*271 








Fish Oil— Bbla., 


'523 


*564 


'453 


216 


'ise 168 


'm 



Timbtr— Tqui, 
B»ril> k PJink— M. f 
Deib— M. fnt, 
M»(3 ind Span—No. 
Lath wood — Cocdi, 
SluDtflfi — H. 
8Uv«~M. 
Oui~~No. 
Huidtpiho— No. 
Dried Fiih— QiilnUli, 
Pioklrf Fi.h-B»iipli, 
H«rring.-B.r™i., 
Ale*i»M— BarrcU, 
SinokKl Fiih— BoiM, 



Fiih&ffhaleOn- 



22^5 

2,276 

1,059 

lfi2,317 



81,009 
3,077 



1^12 
MB 

1,3IS 
SIS 

9,UI 

10,UA8 



By the foregoing Table, it will be seen, that the Export Trade of Saint John 
is large, and steadily on the increase. As the outlet of the exteuBive River Saint 
John, and its numerous tributaries, witli a Harbour never impeded by ice, the 
City of Saint John must always be a place of considerable importance, and one 
which is sure to increase as the interior of the country becomes settled. 

The number of new Ships laanched and registered at the Port of Saint John 
during the last twenty one years will be found in the accompanying Return ; and it 
will thereby be seen that Ship Building has been an important branch of business. 
The superior Steam Saw Mills in Saint John and its vicinity, supply a large 
proportion of the Spruce Deals now shipped from the Port ; and that branch of 
manufacturing industry increases annually. The manufacture by steam power, 
of Pine Clap Boards and Shingles for the markets of the West Indies and the 
United States, has recently been commenced, and bids fair tA be successful. The 
several Iron Foundries, (at which Steam Engines are also made,) the Grnat 
Mills, Tanneries and Breweries in Saint John, are on a respectable scale, and 
all of them employ Steam Engines in their several operations. There ore also 
in Saint John numerous Workshops for Blacksmiths, Boat Builders, Carriage 
Makers, Sail Makers, Riggers, Carpenters, Joiners, Tailors, Shoemakers, Painters, 
Cabinet Makers, Bakers, and a variety of other Mechanics and Tradesmen. 
It is matter of regret that no effort has yet been made to ascertain the condition 
of these several branches of industry, the number of persons employed, or the 
value of the manufactured articles they produce. 

As the Commercial Capital of New Brunswick, with a Port open at all sea- 
sons of the year, tlie City of Saint John would naturally appear as the terminus 
of several Railways, extending throughout the Province in all directions. A line 
of Railway from Saint John to Fredericton, and thence to the Grand Falls, on 
the Western side of the Saint John, has already been projected, and an Act of 
Incorporation has been obtained, which awaits the Iloyal assent ; but as no pre- 
liminary survey or exploration of the intended route has yet been made, no infor- 
mation can be offered on the line of country to be traversed. 

Another Railway from Saint Jolin to the Westward, will at a future day be of 
importance, and a project for establishing such a line has already been some time 
under consideration by persons largely interested in the wilderness lands of 
Charlotte County, and of the Western parts of Saint John and King's Counties. 
But the Line of Railway wliich in all probability will hereafter become of the 
greatest importance to Saint John, would be one extending to the Eastward, 
through the fertile vaie of Sussex, to Shediac in Westmorland, and thence along 
the Northern Coast of the Province to its utmost limits. Such a Railway would 
connect the Port of Saint John, which is always open, with the richest 
Agricnltanil and Mineral Districts of ^ew Bniofiwick ; it would transport their 
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ttbundftat prodocts to the place ^f shipment, and a market ; the Salt and Gypsam 
of Snssex and Stodholm would be rendered valoable, and the immense deposits 
of Iron ore in Springfield would be brought into profitable working. The Coal 
Mines of Qu^n's County would become of tlie utmost consequence for smdting 
the Inm ore, for working the Line, and furnishing traffic in its transport to afi 
parts of the country. A considerable proportion of the Trade of Prince Edward 
IsIflMnd, and of the Norttiern portion of New Brunswick, both Import and Export, 
would pass over the Railway, as would also the products of the Fisheries in flie 
Gulf, which might then be safely prosecuted to an almost unlimited extent. 

In the absence of precise statements as to the value and extent of the numerous 
elements of wealth existing in the districts mentioned, few but such as have 
Yinted those districts, and ascertained the abundance of their resources in Timber, 
Coal, Iron, Salt, and various products of highly fertile soils, can form any just 
idea of the tide of riches which their developement would pour in upon the City 
of Saint John, or the immense influence which a Railway would exercise in pro- 
dncing fliat developement. To a large and valuable portion of New Brunswick, 
this Line of Railway would be of paramount importance, and the various matters 
connected with it are suggested as fitting subjects for fnirther inquiry. 



COUlf TX OS* CKAllIiOTTB. 



County occupies the South West angle of New Brunswick, and is the 
last of flie Maritime Counties which remains to be noticed. It contains 783,360 
acres, of whidi 317,245 acres are granted and located, leaving 466,115 acres 
still ungranted and vacant. The population of the County in 1840 was 18,178, 
andtiie estimated quantity of cleared land, 35,135 acres. The quantity of 
vacant land sold in 1845 was 3,786 acres. 

Charlotte may be described as a hilly country, with ridges of granite rocks 
along its Northern boundary. Yet there is much good land in the County, 
especially in the vallies of the numerous Rivers which intersect it in all directions. 
These Rivers have afiCbrded the means of bringing large quantities of Timber firom 
the interior to places of shipment ; and the value in pounds sterling of the Im- 
ports and Exports of the County for the last ten years are given in the follow* 
mg Tables : — 

IMPORTS— ('-B/i^e Book.) 





From Great 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


United 
States of 


Foreign 




Yem. 


West Indies 


Nortli 1 




Total. 




Britain. 


America. 


Elsewhere 


America. 


States. 




iKk> 


31,189 


10,090 


10,570 


2,541 


9,678 


• •• 


64,064 


1837 


12,044 


11,258 


10,924 


• f • 


10,281 


411 


44,918 


183R 


17,324 


10,195 


26,745 


15 


15,572 


618 


72,469 


1899 


29,420 


430 


13,940 


777 


32,797 


2,366 


79,370 


1840 


11,541 


1 1,467 


3,653 




43,232 


9,124 


79,017 


1841 


13,056 


704 


8,384 




38,587 


7,549 


68,280 


1842 


2,794 


1,788 


5,359 




24,986 


581 


35,508 


1843 


7,321 


393 


5,147 




19,868 


1,842 


34,571 


1844 


7,230 


166 


5,963 




17,318 


2,680 


33,357 


1845 


18,474 


t 878 


12,216 




23,636 


• •• 


55,204 
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1,017 


1,246 
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120,099 


1839 


31,231 


70,451 


9,787 
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4,644 


1,185 


117,452 


184U 


20,422 


12,011 


78,328 




2,242 
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113,687 


1841 


14,060 


43,477 


7,670 




2,112 


1,231 


68,550 


184a 


22,467 


66,700 


8,073 




6,012 




103,852 


IU43 


23,180 


40,270 


5,249 




4,083 


1,089 


73,871 


1844 


28,580 


11,873 


4,386 




2,058 


270 


47,067 


1846 


48,704 


7,958 


3,388 




4,478 




64..530 
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The extent of Ship Building in this County during the last twelve yeara, will 
be found in the annexed Return on that branch of business, under the head of 
Saint Andrews. 

At some pains, a comparative statement has been procured, shewing the quan- 
tities of the principal articles exported from Charlotte County in the years 1825, 
1830, 1835, 1838, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845, which statement is aa 
follows : — 



ARTltI,KS. 


IS25 


1830 


1835 


1838 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


184S 


Timh.'r— Tons, 
Boards 6tPlaDk,M.f 
Deals— M. feet, 
IMasta k Spars— No 


27,S30 
4.311 
3.118 
1,779 
887 

3,231 

77 

3,476 

6,233 

897 

1,207 


25,774 
12,600 
2,994 
1,334 

58J 

11,023 

142 

9,600 

9,280 
5,355 
1,666 


15,S6S 
13,005 
9.699 
2,353 
491 
1.220 
8,265 
367 
19,726 

1,500 

3,536 
2,67S 
1,342 


4,062 
26,446 

8,821 

2,204 

193 

1,570 

20,430 

56 

19,891 

1,100 

f32 

95,625 

4,977 
1,462 
5,904 
. 743 


2,362 

17,077 

6,718 

2,041 

53 

814 

20,247 

59 

19,220 

660 

367 

95,750 

64,110 

2,108 

677 

8,160 

9,782 


4,895 

23,368 

8,283 

1,160 

108 

1,732 

29,736 

57 

30,664 

680 

390 

163,925 

67,100 

1,493 

1,702 

7,017 

13,739 


185 
19,614 
8,746 
1,698 
32 
15,330 
13,886 

8,972 
740 

28,725 
66,750 

210 


468 

i 20,185 

4.846 

114 


3,100. 

27,819 

2,034 

272 


Shingles— M., 
Staves-M., 
Oars— Feet, 
Cedar PoBts— No., 
HauBB Frame!- No 

Pickets, 

Dried Fish— Quintal? 

Pickled Fish— BriF., 

Smoked do. — Boxes, 

Lime-Casks, 


11,884 

S,i44 

"40 

I 175,212 

200 

87 

555 

6,520 


10,819 

2 

1.064 

"33 

196.430 
30 
459 

3,522 
7.626 



The Fisheries in this County, in the \icinity of West Tales, Campo Bello, and 
Grand Manan, are excellent, and have been prosecuted to some extent. That the 
exports of Fish should be so small as above stated, is somewhat singular, and 
requires explanation. These Fisheries might be prosecuted with advantage on 
a much larger scale, but they need protection against foreign aggression, and 
judicious encouragement. A plan for encouraging the Coast Fisheries of Ire- 
land, has been adopted by the Irish Fishery Board, which is deserving notice. 
It was stated to a Committee of the House of Commons by J, Redmond Barry, 
Esq., the Director General of Coast Fisheries in Ireland, that the Board had, 
within a few years, adopted the plan of small loans to enable the peasantry upon 
the coast to avail themselves of the advantage of their contiguity to the Fisheries. 
Mr. Barry stated that the plan had worked admirably well. Many persons who 
were.an incumbrance and burthen to society", no better than paupers, had become 
productive, useful, and industrions, and had repaid, with the most extraordinary 
degree of punctuality, these flmaU loans. Mr. Barry, heing asked by the Com- 
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mittee, if there had been any other operations of the Fishery Board which had a/ 
tendency to develope and stimulate productive industry, replied that the Bopirdl 
had been engagl^d in the building- of small piers upon different parts of the ooast^ 
for the purpose of encouraging ther Fisheries. These piers had proved extremely 
useful for agricultural purposes, for landing sea-manure, and for the general ptfN 
poses of trade ; it was added, that the piers had been built by grants in aid of 
local contribution. 

The encouragement of the Fisheries of the Province generally is a subject of 
very great importance ; and the establishment of Fishing Loan Funds, for aiding 
and assisting the poor but hardy and industrious fisherman, is a matter well 
worthy immediate attention. 

An Agricultural Society has been established in Charlotte County nearly 
thirty years, and their annual Reports show that activity and enterprise have 
always prevailed among its Members. In the twenty third annual Report of 
the Society, presented in 1843, it is stated, that the bounty granted by the 
Society on Lime, had induced Members to try it as a manure, and wherever it 
had been applied on land sufficiently drained, the benefit had been obvious, and 
in several instances the yield of crop, especially of wheat, had been extraordi* 
nary. One acre in the vicinity of Saint Andrews, thus treated, had yielded 
fifty bushels of good wheat, weighing 591bs. per bushel. 

The twenty seventh annual Report of the Society was presented on the 12^ 
January instant, and it states that the past season having be^n one of the most 
favorable for agricultural pursuits with which the County had been blessed for 
many years, the different kinds of produce had amounted to a full average 
crop. The various kinds of grain had been very productive, and had been har- 
vested in good condition. The potato crop in Charlotte was a total loss in th'i 
year 1845 ; this report states the gratifying fact,-that seed having been imported 
into the County, the potato crop of 1846 has been of good quality, and generally 
free from disease ; and that, with reference to the quantity planted, the crop had 
been a fair one. 

There is abundance of both lime and marl in this County, as well as sea* 
manure, and in those respects Charlotte possesses advantages over most other 
Counties in the Province. . , 

In 1836 an Act was passed to incorporate the '^ Saint Andrews and Quebec 
Rail Road Company^" which still remains in force, and under which a Company 
has very recently been organised in terms of the Charter. A deputation from 
the promoters of this Railway proceeded to London in 1836, and submitted the 
project to Government, with a .petition to His Majesty for aid. A sum of ten 
thousand pounds was thereupon granted for an Exploration and Survey of the 
Line, about £9,000 of which was expended in prosecuting the objects for which 
it was made, principally under the superintendence of Major Yule of the Royal 
Engineers, whose Report is extremely favorable to the undertaking. 

In consequence of a remonstrance from the United States Government in 1837, 
further proceedings were suspended,. and that suspension has continued until the 
past season, when measures were adopted for opening the Line as far as Wood- 
stock, and the Company was organized. 

On inspecting the Plans of Survey and Sections of the Line, prepared by the 
several Surveyors under M^jor Yule's direction, it appears, that the Survey 
commenced at Katy's Cove, (on the East side of the Town of Saint Andrews) 
and thence proceeded on a course nearly North, to the foot of the Chamcook 
Lake ; thence around the Eastern shore of that Lake, and after crossing its inlet, 
thence Northerly on the Western shores of the second and third Chamcook Lakes, 
to tiie Valley of Waweig, which River it reaches at ten miles from the starting 
pobt ; ' tbenoe North EU^wardly to the Valley of the Digdeguash^ the Western 
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bank of which River ia struck at twenty miles on the line ; thence Northwurdly 
and Westw&rdly, up the Valley of the Digdegnash, on its Western side, ti the 
sources of that River, at forty miles on the line ; thence North Eastwardiy, 
throngh the Basin of the Little Digdegnash River, to the Valley of Cranberry 
Brook ; which Brook is crossed precisely at the fiftieth mile ; thence nearly due 
North, and almost on a dead level for ten miles, throngh the Valley of'the Sbu- 
gomock River, a branch of which is crossed at the sixtieth mile ; thence North- 
westerly, through the Howard Settlement, to the North Western bank of Eel 
River, which it touches at the seventieth mile. From this point the surveyed 
line followed a North West course, until near the Boundary, and thence pro- 
ceeded Northerly, along the Boundary between Maine and New Brunswick. 
1 n order to connect the line with the populous and thriving Village of Woodstock, 
it is now proposed to cross Eel River at the seventieth mile, and thence proceed 
on a course nearly North, until the west bank of the River Saint John is reached 
at or near Meductic Point ; and thence to follow the level alluvial bank of the 
Saint John to Woodstock ; the whole distance from Saint Andrews being ahput 
eighty two miles. None of the levels from Saint Andrews to Eel River exceed 
thirty feet per mile, being a gradient of 1 in 175. 

It is proposed, at present, to commence the construction of this Railway, not 
at Saint Andrews, but at Waweig. ten miles from Saint Andrews, and theoce 
prooesd Northwardly, ' There is a good harbour for shipping of the largest class 
at Waweig, and it is stated that each mile the Railway advances from that point, 
will develope abundant resources, the transportation of which to the place of 
eliipment will render the line profit ablcfrom the commencement. 

It is also proposed by the Saint Andrews Company to adopt Wooden Rails ; 
in fact, to construct the whole Railway upon wood ; and to use upon their Car- 
riages Pro£ser"8 Patent Railway Guide Wheels, which are peculiarly adapted 
to Wooden Rails, The following brief description of these (luide Wheels, and 
of the manner of constructing the intended Railway, is condensed from informa- 
tion furnished by the President of the Company, and is offered as possessing 
peculiar interest at the present moment. 

The Guide Wheels are the invention of Mr. Prosser, the Patentee, who pro- 
jected them in order to improve the mode of guiding Carriages along the Hails, 
and to diminiah the friction and wear and tear of machinery, thus enabling him 
to construct ciieap lines, by the substitution of a less expensive material for Rails 
than Iron. 

The four principal wheels which support the carriage are without flanges, and 
present a perfectly flat surface to the rail. It is evident, that upon encountering 
the slJghtept curve ia the rails these wheels would be quite inadequate to keep 
the carriage upon its destined route. The remedy provided is in four extra, or 
anti-friction wheels ; these are placed, two in front and two behind the carriage, 
npon axles, at an angle of 45 degrees with the main axles. A deep groove 
formed by two flangea ia made in their circumference, exactly corresponding to 
the inner and upper angle of the rail, and thus they serve as the guiding wheels 
to the whole machine. When the Railway is in the direction of a right line, 
only one of each pair of bevel wheels can be in action at the same time, accord- 
ing to the tendency which the carriage may have to move on either side from 
the centre of the rail. On a curve, the difference is simply, that the outside 
bevel wheel of the front pair, and the inside one of the back pair, come into play, 
and counteract the disposition there is in the carriage to fly off at a tangent with 
the curve. Another very important function performed by the bevel wheels is, 
that in case of an accident occurring to the running wheels, they would act as 
supporters tO the carriage, and carry it on in safety. In traversing curves, the 
advantage of the bevel wheels is stated to be very great, as with these wheeU a 
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enrve of 600 feet radiaa may be traversed with safety at a speed of 25 to 80 
miles per hour. The rails may be made of beech, or other hard timber, six to 
. eight inches square, let into wooden sleepers, and secured by wooden wedges, 
forming one great frame or wooden grating of longitudinal and cross sleepers. 

The bite of the wheel upon an iron rail is stated to depend much on the weight 
of the engine, which is generally made to weigh from 16 to 18 tons. This 
weight on moderate gradients, and at a speed of 20 or 30 miles per hour, enables 
it to draw from 80 to 100 tons. The carriages are built to weigh about three 
tons ; this strength being found necessary to withstand the concussion, abrasion, 
and oscillation. An Engine weighing ten tons, running on wood, is alleged to 
have more tractive power than one weighing 18 tons running on iron ; and as' 
the concussion and abrasion is comparatively but trifling, carriages built to weigh 
one and a half tons will be as strong as those having to run on iron weighing 
three tons. 

An important question connected with this subject is the durability of the 
materials of which the rails are composed. A short experimental line of wooden 
Railway was laid down near Vauxhall Bridge, and a second experimental line 
nearly two miles long was afterwards laid down on Wimbledon Commou. The 
Engine employed for the experiment weighed about six tons ; it passed over the 
rails during the two months it ran, 8000 times, in every variety of weather, 
which is stated to be nearly equal to seven years' traffic of twelve engines per 
day. The rails were made of larch, (prepared by Payne's Patent Process for 
preventing dry rot,) about nine feet long and six inches square ; yet upon exami- 
ning them aft^ the severe test to which ttey had been subjected, they exhibited 
no appearance of wear from the friction of the wheels on the upper surface, a^ 
the saw-marks were not even effaced, nor had the bevel wheels exercised any 
abrasing effect on the edges, which remained as sharp and well defined as they 
were when first laid down. 

It is stated, that the result of a series of experiments, made to ascertain the 
proportionate power of the bite of wood over iron, has fully borne out the assertion 
of the Patentee, that the bite of the driving wheel on wood, is nearly double that 
on iron. A consequence of this difference is, that railway trains may be pro- 
pelled up much steeper inclines on a wooden railway than could be overcome on 
iron rails ; and as the cost of making Rail Roads depends greatly on the quantity. . 
of earth to be removed, the vast expenses of deep cuttings and lofty embank -- 
ments, and abo^'e all, the necessity of costly tunnels, may be avoided by the 
adoption of the wooden rail. 

From the very level character of the country already surveyed for the Saint 
Andrews S^woy^ and the. abundance of excellent Timber along the line, the 
Directors are impressed with the belief that they can construct a Wooden Rail- 
way to Woodstock at an average cost of one thousand pouncls per mite. If a«. 
go.od working Railway can be constructed on this line, at even double thatf., 
i^oimt per mile, there can be very little doubt that the investment would, prpye 
au. extremely profitable one. The anchorage at Waweig is the point nearest fa } 
Wopdstock, which can be reached by Ship Diavigation ; and the great differeaeo,., 
in distance alone must give this line several very decided advantages. 

From Saint John to Fredericton, by the present Post route, 
the distance is ... •.. ••« ... ... ... ..^ 63 miles. 

From Fredericton to Woodstock, .-. 61 '* 



Total, ... ••• ... ... 126 

From Waweig to Woodstock, the distance is - T2 



(( 

u 



IKffecenpe in fayoor of the Waweig line, ••• 54 << 
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From the anchorage at Newcastle, on the Miramichi, to Boies 
Town, 13 65 miles. 

From Boies Town to Woodstock (direct), is ,.. ... 60 " 

Total, iy.i " 

The distance from Waweig to VVoodstocIt being ... ... 72 " 

The difference in favour of the Waweig line is 53 " 

'' The Reports state, that there is mncli good vacant Land on the surveyed line 
of this Railway, which also passes tlirongh and near snme very thrjving settle- 
ments. It is also stated, that extensive groves of valuable Timber of large size 
exist in the ^■icinity of the line, which, from their situation, will probably never be 
brought to market, unless by means of a Railway. 

A Rail Road to Woodstock, from any accessible point on t!ie sea-board, is a 
matter of very great moment, as connected with the supply of the upper part of 
the Saint John.with a large amonnt of iMerchandize, yearly on the increase, and 
the ready transport to a Port of shipment of the products of the Forests, of the 
Soil, and of the Mines and Quarries, which may be worked extensively in the 
County of Carleton, 



KIWO'S COITISTT'. 

This County contains 849,920 acres, of which 662,752 acres are granted and 
located, leaving 187,168 acres ungranted and vacant. TIip quantity of vacant 
land sold in 1845 was 12,896 acres. The popniation in 1840 was 14,464 souls; 
the estimated quantity of cleared land, 69,452 acres. There lias been a consi- 
derable addition to this amount of cleared land since 1840, settlement and culti- 
vation having made great advances subsequently to that period. 

King's is an Agricultural County, and the land in the eastern division is of 
superior quality, and settling rapidly. The western division of the County, with 
the exception of the flourishing Parish of Greenwich, is almost in a wilderness 
state. The Parish of Westfield is very broken and hilly, with numerous lakes 
and streams, abounding, however, with valuable Timber. 

There are no statements existing from which any account can be given of the 
quantity of agricultural produce raised annually in this County. The amount, 
however, must be very large, and theaurphis finds a market at the City of St. 
John. It has been previously stated that salt and gypsum are abundant in Sus- 
sex Vale ; the deposit of iron ore near Bull Moose Hill, in Springfield, is very 
large, and it is stated that the ore is of good quality. A Railway through the Vale 
of Sussex, even if constructed on Prosser's principle, with wooden rails, with 
branches or feeders from the Valleys of the Mill Stream, Smith's Creek, Ward's 
Creek, and Trout Creek, would open up a most valuable country, abounding in 
resources of every description. AmRigthe advantages of wooden railways, not 
the least is the cheapness and facility of their construction, especially in a country 
abonnding in timber well adapted for the purpose. If it he deemed more advan- 
tageous to construct long lines of railway with iron rails, still the feeders from 
towns orEettiements within their reach, may be accommodated with railway com- 
munication, at an expense which their more" limited traffic will enable them to 
bear. These branch railways would pour into the main line a great accession of 
traffic, and all parties would thus be benefited. 

A great eastern line of Railway from the City of Saint John, through King's 
County, to Westmorland, and the Nortliern Counties on the Gulf Shore, would, io 



a few years, be maintahied profitably by eaoh feeders, which would be oeostantly 
adding to their nnmber ; and, by promoting the settlement of the oonntry on a 
large, scale, would increase its prodactions, and canse the developement of its 
valuable resources. The Coupty of Albert would be immensely benefited by such 
a line of railway, and, in return, would most certainly prove a valuable supporter, 
from the lai^e quota of traffic which it alone might famish. 

The line of the proposed Railway from St. John to Fredericton, on the western 
ride of the River St. John, will pass through the western division of King's County, 
and wil], when constructed, lead to the immediate settlement of the great wilder* 
ness district in that part of the County. 

The valuable quarries of excellent granite, now largely worked at the head of 
the Long Reach, must not be omitted in estimating the resources of King's County. 
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The great extent of rich alluvial land in Queen's County renders it exceedingly 
valuable for all the purstuts of agriculture. The quantity of land in this Coun^ 
is 961,280 acres, of which 514,204 acres are granted and located, and 477,076 
acres remain ungranted and vacant. The quantity of vacant land sold in 1845 
was 5,793 acres, all in small lots, chiefly for immediate settlement.' The greatest 
quantity sold to one individual in that year, was 265 acres ; two lots of 200 acres 
each were sold to settlers, and all the remaining quantity was disposed of in lots 
of 25 Bfit^s and upwards. 

The population of Queen's County iii 1840 was 8,232 souls^ and the estimated 
quantity of cleared land 43,089 acres. The population and quantity of cleared 
land have been steadily on the increase rince the census of 1840, and the popu- 
lation of the County is now estimated at nearly 12,000 souls. 

This County has furnished the Port of St. John with large supplies of Timber 
for a great number of years, and appears likely to do so for soQie time to come* 

There is stated to be an extensive bed of iron ore at Coote Hill, to the west* 
ward of the River St. John in this County, which requires further examination, 
no researches having yet been made to ascertain the extent of the deposit, or the 
value of the ore. As connected with railways, every deposit of iron ore in New 
Brunswick now requires to be carefully examined. 

In almost every part of Queen's County, east of the River St. John, a seam 
of coal has been found at 20 or 30 feet from the surface, varying from 18 to 21 
inches in thickness. This coal is highly bituminous, possessing the rich caking 
qjoalities of the Newcastle coal of England, and has, at diflTerent places and pa* 
riodBp been worked to some extent. Researches have also been made to ascertain 
if thicker beds of coal existed at a greater depth from the snrfietce, and, on one 
oeearion^ the borings were continu^ to the depth of 410 feet, passing through 
several Ain seams of coal, but wi&out indicating a thick bed. There is some 
reason to believe, however, that the borings were not made in the best sitqations^, 
or that the parties conducting the borings had neitiier sufficient; skill or science 
for so important an undertaking. The existence of deep beds of coal in fids 
County remains to be determined ; but, in the meantime,^ the actual presence of 
a seam of good quality, easily worked, and extending over a wide extent of conn* 

S, is a most important fact in connection with the proposed establishment, of 
ilways, and is a matter of the greatest consequence to Queen's County, and to 
the Province. 

An Agricultural Society has been but recently established in'Queen's County ; 
but no statements exist from which the amount of tiie annual A^cnltural pro^ 
dnoti of tte Comity tm ba iwcertainad. 
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A striking instance, well aathenticated, of the progress made by an Emigrant, 
who settled in this County some years since, having lately come to the writer's 

knowledge, it is here mentioned, not as a solitary oaae, but as one among many 
others of similar character, and as exemplifying what may be effected by pru- 
dence and industry in New Brunswick. 

The Emigrant landed at Saint John from Scotland, in the year 1820, with a 
wife and five cliildren, (the oldest 13 years of age,) but witbotit any means. 
He obtained employment during the summer as a Stone Mason's labouier, and 
by the most severe economy and frugality, saved the sum of eighteen pounds in 
that Season. With this sum he procured a grant of Land in the New Jerusalem 
Settlement, then first forming in Queen's County, and went to bis lot in the 
Wilderness, three miles distant from any Settler. He had no neighbour for three 
years, nor during that time any roatl to ins clearing ; and it was some time after 
that before anytbing approaching to good Roads were opened or made. Yet 
here he pursued a steady course of industry, hia family increasing to eleven in 
number, five boys and six girls, some of whom have married, and he has been 
able to settle them comfortably by giving them Farms and an outfit. This 
Settler now owns 500 acres of Land, part of which is in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, with three Farm-houses, five Barns, an Oat Mill and Kiln, and a large 
amount of Stock upon it. A valuation of this Emigrant's property was made in 
this month of January, 1847, for the purpose of a division among the children, 
and, at a moderate estimate, was found to amount to three thousand pounds. A 
large family has been brought up decently and comfortably, and are now in a 
position to become independent and wealthy. 

The extreme Western portion of Queen's County, like that of King's, is nearly 
all in wilderness state. The proposed Railway from Saint John to Frederictoii 
will probably traverse this portion, and in such case will add materially to its 
value and importance. 



COUMTir OP Si;ifBURT. 

When the whole Province of New Brunswick formed a part of Nova Scotia, 
it was designated Ibe County of Sunbury. At present, the Couiity bearing that 
name is the smallest in New Brunswick, wilh the exception of St. John. It con- 
tains 782,080 acres, of which 377,078 acres arc granted and located, and 405,002 
acres remain ungranted and vacant. The popnlatiou in 1840 was 4,200 souls, 
and the quantity of cleared land 12,262 acres. The quantity of vacant land sold 
in 1845 was 2,1 14 acres, in lots from 50 to 130 acres, except one lot of 240 acres. . 

Lumbering has always been followed by the inhabitants of this. County to a 
greater or less extent, and greatly to the neglect of agriculture. The first Britisii 
settlement in New Brunswick was made in 17G2 on the alluvial banks of the 
River St. John, in what are now styled the Parishes of Maugerville and Shenield. 
The Report of the Sunbury Agricultural Society for 1842,says— " Muchremaiua 
to be eflected in removing prejudice, and producing reform. There are still allot- 
ments of land, containing 500 acres each, which have been settled or occupied 
from 50 to 70 years, which have not yet 30 acres cultivated, although in the cen- 
tre of the Province, and bounded on the beautiful River St. Jolin, within ten miles 
of Fredericton. Thousands of acres of valuable alluvial land in this County are 
still unreclaimed, and there are many acres of old worn-out meadow-land which 
has been annually mown in the summer, and pastured in the fall, for more than 
50 years, without ever having been ploughed in that time, and which, although 
naturally a superior soil, now produces but alighfcioj ; ail4yS6ti,H:^ee^elJHf^^^. 
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yuA drained across the highway into the river, to the great annoyance Of the 
traveller, and loss of the owner." 

Some of the finest land in this County is on the North and South Branches of 
the Oromocto, and many fanns there, for picturesque heauty and fertility, may 
compare, with any in the Province. The new settlements, too, in that quarter, 
are in a thriving condition; and farming, generally, appears to he there conducted 
in a more thorough and energetic manner than in that part of the County which 
has been long settled. 

The writer had occasion to examine this part of Sunbury last season, and can 
state that the rivers generally flow through wide valleys, with very level alluvial 
land in the bottom, and gently sloping hills bounding them on either side. Through 
these valleys a more direct and much n>ore level route between Fredericton and 
St. John can be found than by the Nerepis Road. A series of bye roads now pass 
through the Maryland Settlement, the Rushagonis Settlement, and thence, by 
Ilartt's Mills, to the valley of the South Branch, whence the valley of Back Creek 
is followed through the Patterson Settlement, and down the valley of the Douglas 
to the Nerepis Road, a short distance above the Eagle Cliffs, at the Bridge over 
the Douglas River. The distance between the Seat of Government and the City 
of St. John, by this route, is only 60 miles,* instead of 65 by the Nerepis Road ; 
and it has the advantage of being a much more level country, where a good road 
can be readily and cheaply made, with no large rivers to cross, and no danger of' 
the road being rendered impassable by back-water in the spring. This line of 
country offers great facilities for the establishment of an excellent line of great 
road between St. John and Fredericton ; and the promoters'of the New Bruns* 
wick Railway will doubtless avail themselves of the advantages it offers for their 
line of railway. 

irORJ£ COUlKTir. 



This is one of the largest Counties in the Province, containing 2,201,600 acres, 
of which 940,914 aci:es are granted and located, and 1,230,686 acres remain 
vacant and at the disposal of Government. The population in 1840, was 13, 
995 souls, and the estimated quantity of cleared Land, 44,818 acres. The 
population of the Parish of Fredericton in 1840, was 4,002 souls ; but the Town 
of Fredericton alone is now supposed to contain 6,000 souls. 

Although Lumbering hSs been prosecuted to some extent by the people of York, 
y^t Agriculture has not been altogether neglected. As the capabilities of the 
County are great, and it possesses some advantages in being placed almost in 
the centre of the Province, in a favourable position on the River Saint John, and 
with the Seat of Government within its limits. Farming has been prosecuted to 
some extent, and with marked success. 

An average crop of Oats in this County, of the best quality, is stated to be 
thirty bushels to the acre ; but in the Season of 1846, there were fields in and 
near Fredericton which yielded sixty bushels to the acre. In 1842, before the 
Potato disease was known, land of good quality, in proper condition, yielded aa 
average of 600 bushels of Potatoes per acre. The Wheat crop in this County has^ 
suffered greatly from the ravages of the Wevil of late years. The weightrofa 
bushel of Wheat grown in York averages about 60lbs. The Potato crop, 
which was almost an entire failure in 1845, suffered but partially in 1846 ; it is 
hoped that if the season of 1847 prove fovourable, the disease wiU disi^pear 
altogether. 

Twp very striking instances of the success attending the formation of new 
Setdements la the Wilderness, by associations of Settlers, having the privilege 
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of Baking their own Reads at a reasonable rate, oan be adduced in tbis County. 
The Harvey Settlement was formed in 1 837 by a, party of Emigrants from the 
North of England, wlm landed in New Brunswick in a very destitute condition. 
A Report upon this Settlement was presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Grovernor, by the Hon, L. A. Wilniot, the Commissioner who formed it, on the 
9th February, 1844, accompanied by a statistical Return, This Report states, 
that it is shewn by the Return, that from land where not a tree was felled in July, 
1837, there had been taken, during the preceding autumn, 260 tons of Hay and 
Straw, and 15,000 bushels of Grain, Potatoes and Turnips ; and that the great 
succeaa which had attended the labours of these industrious and valuable Settlers, 
afforded an unquestionable proof of what might be done on the millions of Wil- 
derness Land in New Brunswick, The Return shows the number of Settlers to 
be forty five, and the value of their improvements to be £4,289 lOs. The 
Settlers accompanied the original Return with the following observations: — 
" The climate of New Brunswick agrees well with tiie constitution of English- 
men ; the air is salubrions, and the water as pure and wholesome as any in the 
world. During tlie six years of our location but two deaths have occurred, 
while there have been thirty nine births witliout the presence of Medical aid. 
Six years' experience have convinced us, that notwithstanding the privations 
to which new Settlers are exposed, diligence and perseverence must ensure 
success," 

The " Teetotal Setttlement" was formed in 1842, under the same Commis- 
sioner, by a party of destitute Emigrants from the South of Ireland. In a 
Report from the Coramisaioner, dated 25th January, 1844, it is thus stated ; — 
" The resuUs of this the second effort in which 1 have been engaged in forming 
Settlements in the Wilderness, have afforded me the most unraingled satisfaction. 
Where but two years ago stood a dense Forest, there have been gathered by 
thirty five Settlers, during the past autumn, 7,236 bushels of Grain, Potatoes 
and Turnips. The accompanying Return shews an estimated value of XI, 137 
in buildings and clearings, and when there is added to this the market value of 
the crop, exceeding ,£800, we have about £2,000 return (exclusive of the making 
four and a quarter miles of Road) from a tract of Land, which in its wilderness 
state, would not in the same time have produced one shilling. 1 cannot now 
consider the successful occupation of our Wild Lands by associated bodies of 
Settlers, having the privilege of making their own Roads at a reasonable rate, 
OS a doubtful experiment. No antagonist theory can prevail against the practical 
experience which can now be referred to. Similar management must produce 
Bimilar results, and I am well persuaded, that no other sv stem is so well calcu- 
lated to promote the improvement of our millions of wilderness acres, and thus 
to advance the population and commerce of the Province." 

The central position of the Town of Fredericton, its importance as the Seat 
of Government, its recent establishment as a Free Port for the admission of 
British Vessels, and the advantages of its situation with reference to the Great 
Highway of the River Saint .lohn, point it out as an eligible focus for Railways 
extending to various parts of the Province, The New Brunswick Railway 
already mentioned, is one of these. Another eligible line might be formed by 
passing up the Valley of the Nashwaak, thence across the Portage to Boies 
Town, there to connect with a Railway from the Towns on the lower part of 
the Miramlchi. The determination of a line for the Trunk Railway from the 
...V'antic to Quebec would also determine the various branch lines which might 

. ,''"' 'itably formed to intersect that line, and act as feeders for its support. 

50 years, witu 

naturally a supe. 
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This is by far the* largest County in the Province, contair^ing no less than 
5,292,000 acres, of which 81 1 ,402 acres are granted and located, and the remain- 
ing 4,480,598 acres are vacant, and at the disposal of Government. A portion 
of this County, containing by estimate, 2,700,000 acres, (of which 280,600 acres 
have been, at various times, granted and located by the Province of New Bmns- 
wick) has been claimed by the Province of Canaaa since the settlement of the 
Disputed Boundary with the United States by the Treaty of Washington. The 
Government of New Brunswick has ever exercised jurisdiction over this portion 
now claimed by Canada, and has borne all expenses occasioned by its manage- 
ment and protection. A portion of New Brunswick which lies north of the Res- 
tigouche, and eastward of the due north line from the momiment, is not included 
in the estimate of the number of acres in Carleton. 

An Act of Assembly was passed in 1844, with a suspending clause, for erecting 
the upper part of this County into a separate County, by the name of Victoria; 
but, owing to the unsettled state of Boundary with Canada, the Act has not yet 
come into operation. 

The population of the County of Carl^tJon in 1840 was 13,381 souls, and the 
estimated quantity of cleared land, 49,553 acres^ The quantity of vacant land 
sold in 1845 was 5,871 acres, all, with one exception, in lots less than 200 acres. 

An Agricultural Society was established in this County six years since, and 
the arnitia) Reports show that the tnembers have beeivboth active and diligent. The 
soil of Carleton, generally, is of very superior quality, and the portion already 
cleared and cultivated produced crops of grain and potatoes quite equal to any in 
the Province, both in quantity and quality. Some very superior stock has also 
been introduced/by Charles P^j^ley, Esq., who, at very considerable expense, has 
imported animals of, the best breed in the United Kingdom, and thereby greatly 
improved, not only the stodc df this Cotinly,; but^o ^tock of several other Coun- 
ties. The County of Carleton, from this gentleman's spirited exertions, may 
boast the best breeding; stock in Ncw^ Brunswick* 

There is some land of very superior quality in the Valley of the Tobique, which, 
as yet, is almosit wholly in a; wil4eniess state. Whenever this valley is rendered 
accessible to settlers by highways or railways, it will be one of the districts to 
which there will be a rush Qf ^^ttlexs. 

There are extensive deposits of gypsum on the Tobique River, and very fine 
slate for roofin^g ,Durp9SQa near }\^ confluence with jbhe River St, John. Near 
Woodstock there is a deposit of iron oire, which the Geologists of Maine have as- 
certained to be of very great extent, and of excellent quality. The County of 
Carleton furnishes a large proportion of the squared Pine Timber sent down the 
River St. John, and it possesses an almost inexhaustible supply of the best Timber 
of all descriptions. The establishment of Railways from St. Andrews and St. 
John, or from either, to Woodstock, will throw open the vast resources of this 
County in Timber and Iron, and rapidly develope its agricultural capabilities. As 
a station for supplying the upper ooun try on the St. John Hiver, Woodstock is 
of some importance. The formation of Railways from St. John or St. Andi{w\s 
would almost certainly lead to the establishment of other railways from VVoodctoek 
to the Grand Falls (another most important station), to Boiestown, and to Camp- 
belton, and Dalhousie, on the Restigouche, with which it is highly desirable a- 
communication across the country should be opened. 

So great an extent of this County remains in a wilderness state, that it is diffi- 
cult to state its resources or capabilities ; but, from what is ahready known, it 
may be safely stated that they are not inferior to those of any other County in 
New Brunswick. 

E 
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From 182,5 to 184S, both years induaive : 
Compiled by M, 11, Pbrley, GoMnimeDt Emigration Agent. 
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r.r^ f."- ,,t(T Itetttrn 0/ New Feueh^Cmiinued. 


Yearl. 


Ports. 


Registered 


Tot»l. Tom. 


Remarks. 


1834. 


Saint John, 
Saint Andrewa, 
Feareft,.. 


~ 


29,916 
2,172 
1,052 


24,140 




92 




less. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrews, 

Femels,... 


72 
13 
12 


19,920 
3,690 
2,186 


25,796 


For owners in the 
United Kingdom — 
5 Vessels, 916 tons. 


97 




18S6. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrewa, 

l-eneh,... 


Bl 
8 
11 


24,679 
3,147 
1,817 


29,643 




100 




1837. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 


64 
21 


19,493 
5,895 
1,900 


27,288 




Saint Andrewa, 
Vessels,... 


14 


99 




1838. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrewa, 

Vessels,... 


82 
19 
21 


19,893 
5,478 
3,796 


29,167 




122 




1839. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrews, 

Vessels,... 


108 
27 
29 


30,454 
9,837 
5,573 


45,864 




164 




1840. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrewa, 

Vessels,... 


108 
31 
29 


42,922 
12,231 
8,943 


64,104 


. 


168 




1841. 


Saint Jolm, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrews, 

Vessels,... 


78 
31 
10 


30,449 
13,632 
3,058 


47,140 




119 




1842. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrews, 

Vessels,... 


20 
13 


12,558 
7,129 
3,153 


22,840 
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Return of New Veasek-^Continued. 



Yean. 


Porti. 


No. 


Registered. 


Totol, Tons. 


Remarks. 


1843. 


Saint John, 
Miramichi, 
Saint Andrews, 

VesaelSy... 


40 
14 
10 


8,746 
3,967 
1,838 


14,550 






64 






1844. 


Saint John, 
Miramichiy 
Saint Andrews, 

Vesseli^,.. 


54 

25 

8 


13,292 
9,266 
1,985 


24,543 






87 






1845. 


Saint John, 
Miramidii, 
Saint Andrews, 

Vessels,... 


56 

21 
15 


21,883 
5,563 
1,526 


• 

28,972 
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HBPOBT ASO BSTIMATB 



FREDEEICTON AND SAINT JOHN, J.Hi.umlW 



HB "WIXiKIABE n. «. COKEBROOKE, K. K., ttc* d^C. 



FredericCon, 2S{/i Jammri), 1847. 

Sir, — At the de^re of Your ExceUency we have prepared aehort Report upon 
a line of Telegraphic communication hetween Fredericton and St. John. 

It has heen drawn »ip with as much care as the novelty of the subject, and the 
means of judging at our command have anoTred,"ahltrin submitting it, we desire 
to say tliat it will always be our anxioua wish to assbt Your Excellency in for- 
warding this most important and laudable undertaking. 

A revolution in the Telegraphic system lias been recently efiected by the aid 
of a force called Electro- Magnetism, and this application of the force in qnestion, 
seems to be fraught with consequences not less important to mankind tlian those 
which have resulted from the application of steam to the purposes of locomotion. 

The Electro- Magnetic Telegraph can be made to convey intelligence in few or 
in many words, on matters of trivial or of vital importance, openly or with secrecy, 
for one or for one thousand miles, by night or by day, in winter or summer, at a 
coat not greater than is incurred by the present Post Office system, and with a 
velocity which is only comparable to that of a thought or a sensation, or to a ray 
of light, or a flash of lightning. 

Not only are all these marvellous effects asserted to be possible, but they have 
been demonstrated, and are capable of being realized wherever it is thought 
worth while to try. 

The value of such a mode of transmitting intelligence cannot be over-estimated, 
and we feel confident that, within a very few years, the adoption of this system 
will become general in all civilized countries. The thoughts, the feelings, and the 
wishes of one man will be conveyed to another, one hundred miles off, as fast as 
they can be uttered or intelligibiy expressed to himself, or to his nearest neigh- 
bour, and we will at length have acquired a power over time and space as great 
as that which we have already acquired over matter. 

As these remarks are based upon a consideration of what has been already- 
achieved and done by means of the Electro- Magnetic Telegraph, it remains stiU 
to determine whether the importance of the communications between any two 
given places is sufRcient to justify the outlay requited to secure the advantages 
of such rapid transmission. 
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Although we do not feel that it is onr province to decide upon titc importance 
of the communications now going on between the Seat of Government and the 
chief seat of Commerce in New Brunswick, yet we cannot refrain from stating 
our decided conviction that, if the present communications are not of sufHcient 
importance, the mere fact of the establishment of an Electro-Magnetic Telegrapl* 
would soon make them so. 

These considerations are entirely apart from any that might attach to a line 
of Railway from St. John to Fredericton, or to the connection of our Telegraphic 
Circuit with others from Quebec to Fredericton, or from St. John to Halifax ; we 
speak at present in favor of a line between this place and St. John, and of that 
hne as being worthy of immediate adoption. 

By the estimate which we have attempted to make, the Cost of construction 
and maintenance for the first year would not much exceed five thousand pounds 
currency, and the permanent charges would not exceed one thousand pounds 
a-year, so that we may be justified in saying that the outlay is not great in com- 
parison of the public advantages which would result from its establishment. 

But it is not all expenditure : there is a certainty of considerable returns, at 
both termini, in the course of every year. If these exceeded the interest on the 
money expended, it might fairly be asked wliether, in view of the responsibility 
connected therewith, the Government was not entitled to secure and mainiain the 
Telegraph as a source of Provincial Revenue ; or, supposing that the returns did 
not cover the interest on the investment, whether the Government ought not to 
assume the loss, in consideration of 4;he public benefit derived therefrom. It is to 
be doubted, after all, whether private parties would be likely to take up an enter- 
prise of so novel a character ; whether they could give it the same title to public 
confidence ; or whether they could, so efficiently as the Government, protect it 
against wanton or malicious injury. 

There has been considerable difficulty in preparing the estimate herewith 
annexed, and there are several of the rates which we state with great diffidence ; 
yet, on the whole, we apprehend that the general charge will be found adequate 
to meet the several heads of expenditure. 

It will be necessary to make some further explanatory remarks upon the various 
charges, which, it will be seen, refer — 1st, to the apparatus and the wires ; 2nd, 
to the posts which sustain the wires; and, lastly, to the salaries and office 
expenditure. 

The system which we advise for adoption in New Brunswick is that of Pro- 
fessor Morse, of New York. His method is not only cheaper than all the others, 
but likewise excels them in the important peculiarity which it offers of registering 
upon paper all Telegraphic communications.^ 

It would be only fair to Professor Morse to ascertain how far the adoption of 
his system in this country, without reference to him, would prejudice his rights. 
At all events, we are not now prepared to recommend any system which does not 
register upon paper the Telegraphic dispatch. 

We suggest that a double circuit should be established in the first instance, and 
that this be attempted with two wires only, the earth being, by a peculiar arrange- 
ment, rendered available in both circuits. If a third wire, or other circuits, were 
found to be necessary, they could be added at any time, and at an outlay for the 
wire only. 

The estimate has been made out for a line of 65 miles, which, we believe, is the 
length of the route to St. John, by the valley of the Nerepis River ; and we have 
preferred the present highway to any other line, because it is already well cleared 
of trees, and, therefore, less likely to endanger the wires and posts by "windfalls," 

* See a deseription of the American Jglectro- Magnetic Telegraph by A. Vail, Pbiladelpbia, 1845. 
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Ac. A storter line through the woods might, no donbt, be found ; bnt, in such a 
rough country, and in such a tempestuous climate, it would be liable to accidenta 
which would be always dirRcult to detect, andalmost impossible speedily to repair. 
On the present highway the wires would always be under iospection, and there 
would be no difficulty in proceeding with any occasional repaira- 

By the route proposed, the wires would keep the right bank of the River St, 
John as far as the Falls, where nature has very greatly favoured their transmission 
across the River to the City of St. John. 

We suggest that posts, eight inches square below, six inches square above, and 
about twenty feet long, with a board capping (to prevent tbe liwigment of water 
or ice about the wires) and strongly braced, and loaded with two or three tons of 
stone, shonld be set upon the ground, at distances not exceeding 2CK) feet apart. 
Where the ground is favorable for sinking, the posts might be set in the ground, 
but it would he necessary to enter them to tbe deptli of five or six feet, a cross sill 
having been previously fixed at their lower extremity, to prevent the disturbing 
action of the frozen soil upon tlieni. 

Where the posts are thus sunk, we conceive that a considfrable saving might 
be effected in the estimated charges for scantling, for framing, and for loading 
with stones. 

Whatever method of securing the posts is adopted, it must never be forgotten 
that their stability and sufficiency are of para mount importance. 

It would seem, at first sight, that metalic tubes placed under ground would be 
safer and better conductors of the wires; but the expense of trenching, and tbe 
Uiflicuity of seeing and remedying defects, forbid their adoption in the present case. 

If the Telegraph was adopted by Government, and put under the control of the 
Post Office authorities, we imagine that the requisite accommodation for the 
apparatus iniglit readily be found in their offices, at the respective termini ; and 
the charges for transmisson of correspondence and intelligence need not exceed 
the average rate under the present method. 

The salary of the Chief Superintendent of construction ought not to be less 
than £500. 

Hisfamiliaritywithall the chemical and mechanical details must be undoubted; 
while his pcraonal presence on the line wonlU be continually required, and no 
portion of the work could be completed without his most thorough supervision 
and warranty. Tile above charge need' not, however, become a permanent one, 
although those for the Clerks and Messengers undoubtedly would remain. The 
Clerks would have to acquire a familiarity not only with the Telegraphic charac- 
ters, but also with the details of the galvanic battery and regi.ster. 

The estimated average cost per mile of this line is considerably greater than 
that which has been adopted as the ground of action elsewhere ; but it does not 
at present seem possible to establish a double circuit in this Province at any thing 
80 low as £A\ per mile. 

All which is most respectfully submitted by Your Excellency's most obedient 
and humble servants, 

J. ROBB, M,D., 

J. B. TOLDERVY, M.D. 

Tq nil Elf ellf ncy Sir Wm. M. G . Colebtooke, K.H.. 
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Estimate of Charges in establishing and maintaining^ for 07ie year ^ ajiElectrO" 
Magnetic Telegraph between St. John and Fredericton. 

130 miles (for two circuits) of prepared Copper wire, at 

je 12 10s. per mile .. .. ^1625 

Delivering and fixing the wires, at ips. per mile. . . • • • 32 10 

Batteries, Registers, and^ apparatus, for two stations, at £T5 

per station 150 

Jei807 10 

1,716 Posts, 20 fett long, 8 in. h 8 in. below, and 6 in. h 6 in. 

above, with two Gross-sills below, 10 feet long, and 

8 in. H 8 in. thick, and four Braces, 7 ^^et long^ and 

8 in. M 8 in. thick, or 68 feet of scantling, at about s. d. 

12s. 6d. per 100 feet (lineal measure) say • • 7 6 

Planing, framing, and capping the Posts, say, at ^ foot •• 7 6 

Preparing ground, hauling and setting each Post • • 3 

Coal Tar, and painting each Post ... • • . • . • 20- 

Loading for each Post, viz. two perches of stone, at 2s. 6d. 

per perch ',. •• 50 

25 

2145 

Salary of the Chief Superintendent of construction for one 

year, Je500 

Two Clerks at £200, 400 

Two Messengers at Je50, . . 100 ' 

Two Offices, Rent and Charges at X40, . . . . 80 

1080 

£5032 10 
Average cofct per mile, about £77 • 
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Fredericlon, Ath. February, 1847. 
Sir, — In reply to Your 'Escellejicy's note of the 30th iilt., requesting as to 
extend our estimate forun Electro-Magnetic Telegraph from Saint John to Halifkx, 
we beg to statefor Your E.xcellency'a information, that we are inclined to believe 
that it might be continued at nearly the same rate of outlay as that at which we 
have already estimated it between Fredericton and Saint John. 

The distance from this place to Saint John, by the Nerepis Road, is G5 miles, 
or exactly one fifth part of the distance from here to Halifax, so that the charge 
for establishing the whole Line of Telegraphic communication from here to Hali- - 
fas, would be somewhere near ^£25,000. 

It will be seen that our estimate for this distance is as great as that assumed 
by the parties in Quebec, as sufficient for the whole Line from Quebec to Halifax, 
but we frankly avow our inability to reduce it to a figure so low, and we doubt 
whether they can have taken up the details of the subject with sufficient accuracy. 
They also seem to think that a short saving of distance by the Metis Road and 
the Gulf Shore, might indnce them to carry a Line in that direction, iiut while all 
the difficulties of maintaining the Line in an unsettled country would thua be 
greatly increased, almost all the advantages of a Telegraph would be lost to this 
Province, Thus we at once decide against the feasibility of any Line in the 
direction above referred to. 

In the present state of our knowledge regarding the maximum dijitance to 
which the powers of a Galvanic Battery and its conducting wires are limited iu 
practice, it would be premature to decide minutely upon the number of points or 
stations along the Line, where it would be necessary to take up and repeat the 
Telegraphic Despatch ; but as it will always be a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence to he able to discover where interruptions have arisen, it would not be 
frudent to place these repeating stations more than sixty or seventy miles apart, 
n this view of the case, one repeating station between Saint John and the Nova 
Scotia Frontier, would be sufficient, and again, another between that point and 
Halifax, making in ail, three stations intermediate between Saint John aad 
Halifax. 

The small outlay required for this undertaking, when compared with the im- 
nienae advantages which must accrue from it, seem to warrant us in the belief 
that it might be proceeded with immediately. If there was a Line of Railway' 
actually in existence, no doubt the Telegraphic Lino wonld accompany it ; 
hut as many years must elapse before the Rail Road is completed, it becomes a 
matter of consideration whether the Telegraph should be doomed to the inevi- 
table delay to which the other is obviously subject : iind again, were the present 
plan adopted, the commercial advantages of the Telegraph would be at once se- 
cured at places which (he Line of Rail Road might not probably approach. 

All of which is most respectfully snbmitte'd by Your Excellency's most 
obedient and humble servants, 

J. ROBB, 

J. B. TOLDERVY. 

To His Eicellency Sir Wm. M. 0, eflclirookv, tu.ke. &c. 
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REPORTS OF MR, WILKINSON 

ON 

IN HIE UNITED STATES. 



Fredericton, 24ih Febmary^ 1 847. 
May IT PLEASE Your Excellency, — 

In obedience to an instruction communicated to me, at the instance of Tour 
Excellency, on the 8th ultimo, that I would take the opportunity of my intended 
visit to the United States, to obtain for the Government such practical details 
respecting the construction and expense of Wooden Railways and the JBlectric 
Telegraph, as would be likely to be useful in reference to the project of establish- 
ing the same ih this Province, I have, with a view to these objects, employed 
the necessarily short period at my command, ' embraced in a month's absence, 
including going and returning. 

In order to report to Your Excellency in a manner sufficiently full and intelli- 
gible, with regard to both Railway and Telegraph, it is probable that a longer 
time will be necessary than may be desirable ' in relation to the Telegraph sepa- 
rately. 

As I was in fact prevented by want of time from applying to all the sources 
of information I should have wished to consult respecting the Telegraph, I am 
the less disposed to speak minutely on the details of construction, or to claim for 
my observations generally higher authority than would be due to those of any 
intelligent observer of what is passing amongst our neighbours, during an excur- 
sion of a few days through the most populous, active and improved parts of their 
country. 1 therefore beg Your Excellency's permission the more generally to 
treat of this object, and to report on the other separately, and with the more 
particular consideration which, I trust, it will be found to claim. 

'The Magnetic Telegraph is now so well established, and its results have be- 
come so divested of uncertainty, that it can no lodger be considt-red as a subject 
belonging only to the progressive investigations of science. Like other high 
achievements which have preceded it, it is now in full energy, exerting and daily 
extending its influence upon the affairs and relationships of communities and of 
the world, but more than all others does it exhibit a capacity of rapid and uni- 
versal extension. 

In the year 1844 the first American -line of Telegraph was completed by 
P^fessor ]^orse, of the United States, under the sanction of Government, and 
extended between the cities of Washington and Baltimore, a distance of forty 
miles. This experimental line fulfilled all that was promised bv its projector ; 
bat contiimed the only one in operation until the Spring of 1846, when, by tbe 
exertions of Joint^tock Associations, Philadelphia and New York were algo 
connected tntli the cities first named ; and from that time, within a few short 
moYtbs, the system embraces ati efxtent of upwards of thirteen hundred mSes, 
connecthrg the fo&owing importarrt points of the United States and Canada : — 

From New York to New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and Boston, 265 

From New York to Albany, and the intermediate places to Bufiido, 507 
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From New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, ... 225 

From Philadelphia to Harrisburgh, 100 

From Boston to Lowell, ••• ... ••• ••• . ••• ••• 26 

From Boston to Portland, unfinished, say, 55 

(The whole distance is 110 miles, and all the posts are erected.) 

From Auburn (on the Albany and Bnffalo Line) to Ithaca, 40 

From Troy to Saratoga, ... ... ... ... ... ... 31 

From Buffalo, U.S., to Toronto, in Canada, -. • ... 125 

JL DCll •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• M ^ § ^ 

In addition to these, beside^ several contemplated inferior Lines, a principal 
one of nearly 1400 miles is represented as already contracted for, and most 
probably is in progress, extending from Washington, by way of Charleston and 
•Mobile, to New Orleans. In fact no Schedule of Telegraphic Lines cannow be 
relied upon for a month in succession, as hundreds of miles may be added in that 
space of time. So easy of attainment does such a result appear to be, and so 
lively the interest felt in its accomplishment, that it is scarcely doubtful that the 
whole of the populous parts of the United States will, within two or three years, 
be covered with a Telegraphic net-work, like a spider's web, suspending its prin- 
cipal threads upon important points along the sea-board of the Atlantic on one 
side, and upon similar points along the Lake frontier on the other. The experi- 
ment has proved that no important intelligence of general interest could touch 
any one point, but that, if need be, it would be instantly and simultaneously 
understood at every other point of such a system. This is assuming, however, 
that a net-work so liable to derangement by accident or by wanton injury, is at 
the moment in perfect working order. It is found not to be exempt from such 
occasional derangement ; yet that the defect is,' in most instances, such only 
as may be speedily detected and repaired. The whole range of wire being exposed 
to observation along a public way, it can be examined nearly as rapidly as the 
inspector can travel by the ordinary modes of conveyance adapted to such way. 

This difficulty is therefore not considered of much weight against the more 
important recommendations. of the Telegraph as at present constructed. It is 
besides surrounded by the moral and social protection of a well-understood common 
interest and benefit ; so that a wilful injury to the Telegraph would bring upon - 
its author, if detected, besides the proper civil penalty, also the disgrace which 
would be due to an odious offence against the public. 

The confidence in the efficiency of Telegraphic communication has now become 
60 established, that the most important commercial transactions daily transpire, 
by its means, between correspondents several hundred miles apart. Ocular 
evidence of this was afforded me by a communication a few minutes old between 
a merchant in Toronto, and his correspondent in New York, distant about 632 
miles. The advantages of this rapid mode of communicating and of spreading 
intelligence, are also not less experienced by other classes, and especially by the 
farmer, who can thus, as promptly as the merchant, avail himself of a knowledge 
of changes in the market. This effect was remarked after the arrival of the 
Hibernia last month, with heavy orders for agricultural produce, and the news of 
the scarcity in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. Within four days fi'om 
the time of the Steamer having touched at Boston, and almost as soon as the 
news could ordii^rily have reached them, the farmers from the interior of the 
State of New York, informed of the state of things by the Magnetic Telegraph, 
were thronging the streets of Albany with innumerable team-loads of grain, whilst 
the freight'trains of the Railways from thence to New York and to Boston, were 
wholly inadequate either to the conveyance of the accumulating supply, or to 
meet the urgent demands at the shipping ports. 
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From 8Uob general facts alone it may be inferred that the extension of the 
Magnetic Telegraph between important points, has not only so far been prac- 
tically advantageous and successful, but, on the Great Lines at least, financially a 
good investment. The profits, in fact, are represented to exceed, on some Lines, 
the expectations of the projectors ; but no authentic statements, I believe, have 
yet been put forwards The first dividend publicly declared on Telegraphic stock 
is said to be on behalf of the New York and Buffalo Company, being 3_per cent 
for the first four months — from 7th September, 1846, to 7th January, 1847. It 
must be understood, however, that the right of the Patentees is agreed at one- • 
half, whence the dividend of 3 per cent to the Stockholders is only half the actual 
profit. This right does not at present extend to the British Provinces; yet all , 
Lines established in the latter would undoubtedly more or less contribute to the 
profits of those Lines which are beneficial to the Patentees. The claim of the 
American Patentees is chiefly, if not solely, to the mode of registration, which, 
because more simple, efficient, and certain than European modes, has been 
altogether adopted in the United States. But another mode is, I believe, before 
the public, claiming the superiority of legibly printing at once, on slips of paper, 
the ordinary letters of the alphabet, instead of the substitutes of lines and dots. 

To this assumed improvement, however. Professor Morse has himself devoted 
much study ; and, though he admits it to be practicable, does not acknowledge it 
to be susceptible of equality with his Telegraphic alphabet for the purpose of rapid 
communication ; and that such improvement can besides be attained only at the 
expense of simplicity, and consequently increased risk of derangement in the 
mechanism employed. For these reasons he considers it unlikely to suspersede 
the Register at present in use. 

There, is, however, another difficulty in the way of adopting diflferent modes of 
registration, not very dissimilar to that of the break of guage on railways; wherever 
it occurs a certain delay must be the consequence. No doubt a method of print- 
ing the letters of the Roman alphabet at once, if unattended with any serious 
practical objection or difficulty, would be preferable to any other, and it would be 
desirable that its adoption should be general. But when a different system, 
answering so well, has already been widely extended, some time would be neces- 
sary to effect a change. Within the British Provinces, where Telegraphic com- 
munication has only commenced, any approved method might be adopted with 
less disadvantage, as only one point of communication, that by way of the Niagara, 
with the whole American system, would perhaps be established for some years 
to come. At that point only would the interruption and re-transmission of each 
communication be necessary, but would unavoidably incur serious delays when 
communications should follow each other in uninterrupted succession, unless the 
two modes of registration were equal to each other in point of dispatch. The 
accumulation of delay would vanish in the proportion that this equality should 
be attained ; and when perfected, the inconvenience would be reduced simply to 
the loss of time incurred by each re^transmission. 

With regard to the method and the expense of construction of Lines of Tele- 
graph, the extensive demand in the United States has there created a class of 
persons who have .acquired skill and experience which enable them to contract 
at a moderate rate for Lines of any extent, including all materials, excepting the 
Registers and Batteries, which make comparatively a small part of the whole 
cost of a long line. The New York, Albany and Buffalo Line is reputed to be 
one of the most efficient in the United States. From such information as I deem 
to be reliable, the portipn of this Line between New York and Albany was con- 
structed by sub-contractors at about j^l25 per mile, including all materials, with 
two Copper wires of lOOfts. each to the tnile. 



A Line between Halifax and Quebee, along the only Post Road at present La 
use, 668 miles, estimated at tbe same rate, would cost as follows : — 

Construction, 668 miles, at £31 5s. per mile, £20,875 

Equipment, say 10 Telegraphic stations, requiring for each 

2Register8at£U 5a.,2ReceivinglVl!ignetaat£5 ... 3i;5 

£21,200 
To the above must be added the expense of cutting down trees wliich may be 
likely to fall within range of the wires. On tiie whole Line of the St. Lawrence, 
from Quebec to River ttu Loup, the road passes through cleared country. A very 
large proportion of the remainder of the Line to Halifax is also cleared ; but an 
examination would be necessary in order to judge safely of the expense of clear- 
ing away such trees and such portions of the forest aa might interfere with the 

I am personally ignorant of the character of the land route from St. John to 
Halifax ; but, assuming the obstacles on an average on that portion of tbe Line 
not to exceed the same from River du Loup to St. John, I should conceive that 
it would, by judicious arrangements, cost less than £i)000 to remove the whole ; 
and that this sum, with tlie view to an approximate estimate, may be assumed 
aa a maximum. This would make the total cost of the Line £26,200. 
The expense of working in an efficient manner may be ] 

approximately estimated as follows: say for four [ 

principal and six intermediate stations, ... 1 fSttin n D 

Office rent, stationery, fuel, light, salaries of a superinteu- f ' 

dent, four operators, lour assistant operators, six j 

operators at intermediate stations, messengers, &c. J 
The annual expense of Battery kept in active operation, ... 250 

Interest on capital, £26,200, at 6 per cent 1,572 

Travelling expenses, repairs, and contingencies, ... ... 1,368 

£7,000 

The number of intermediate stations suggested may not at all times be so much 
demanded by the Telegraphic business at those points, as by the efficient pre- 
servation of the Line in working order, and the promptitude they will afford in 
detecting and repairing injuries. They may also beneficially promote, througli 
the interior country, an intelligent appreciation of the merits of the Telegraph, 
and create a common interest in the security and perfect working of the Line at 
all times. 

In order to judge of the extent of business necessary to yield a revenue 
equivalent to the above expense, the tariff of the New York, Albany and Buffalo 
Line may be taken as a guide, (Copy annexed.) 

Assuming that the Telegraph shall be in operation 300 days in the year, then 
188 communications per day, or equal to 94 in each direction, of not exceeding 
15 words each, transmitted tlie whole length of the Line, or 134 communications 
per day, or equal to 67 in each direction, if exceeding 15 words eacli, transmitted 
the whole length of the Line, charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. each for the former, 
and Ss. 6d, each for the latter for transmission and delivery, would be necessary 
to yield the required Revenue : that is to say without reliance upon profits from 
the intermediate stations, yet which may prove to be of importance. 

In order to estimate the time which the transaction of the above extent of 
business would occupy at each of the extreme stations, we may take the 94 
communications from each to be composed of 7050 characters ; which, at the 
rate of 80 characters per minute, would require 88 minutes fot the transraiasion. 
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•an equal time being simultaneously occupied for writing out and delivery^ 
But a skilful operator can transmit on emergency 100 to 120, or even moref 
characters per minute, or equivalent to the above 7050 in about an hour. 

Gentlemen engaged in merc8|.ntile affairs in the principal gea-ports of the Bri- 
tish Provinces, are the most competent judges whether the average of about 
one hour per day be the extreme probable employment that will be given to a 
line of Telegraph capable of transmitting in both directions, when connected 
with Montreal and Toronto, almost instantaneous intelligence between all those 
places and the several ports of the Atlantic coast, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
♦ to tlie Gulf of Mexico. Also rendering the arrival of a British Packet at Hali-* 
fex equivalent in the effect of the intelligence with which she may be charged, 
to her arrival at New Orleans, and at every telegraphic station, nearly at the 
same time ; and again, her departure from Halifax to Europe, eqtnvalent, in 
point of intelligence, to her departure, nearly at the same instant, from all the 
important points of North America. 

With regard to the time that would be necessary for the construction of a 
Line of Telegraph between Quebec and Halifax, all the poles might be deposited 
in their places, and all materials be nearly in a state of rea^idiness before the pre« 
sent frost be out of the ground ; after which the progress of tbe work will depend 
much lipon the arrangements made and the force employed. If so desired by 
the respective Provincial Legislatures, and the gentlemen who may actively 
interest themselves in the accomplishment of the object, and provided the neces- 
sary exertions be ordinarily prosperous, the whole line may be fit for the trans- 
mission of intelligence by the end of July next. 

I have estimated for the cost of a line by way of the Post Road at present 
used by Her Majesty's Mails, chiefly because the route appears to offer facilities 
for the prompt construction, and afterwards for the management and preserva- 
tion, of the line, at materially less expense than seems to be practicable by any 
other route, whether shorter or longer, no other being as yet so well settled or 
free from natural obstacles. The opening of any other and more eligible line is 
merely a question of expense. The difference with respect to local objects 
would be comparatively small. 

1 . Say distance from Quebec, via Fredericton and St. John, to 

Halifax, ... «•• ... ... ••• ••• ••• 668 miles. 

Add a Branch from the Bend of Petitcodiac, extending through 

Miramichi to Batlfurst, ... ... ... 138 ^^ 
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2. Say distance from Quebec, via Metis, Campbelton, &c. to ' 

Halifax, 657 miles. 

Add a Branch from the Bend of Petitcodiac to St. John and 

Fredericton, ... ..• ... ... «.. ••• 158 '^ 
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If I may be permitted to express an opinion as to the reason assigned for 
preferring a line remote from the American frontier, I should say that it is in a 
material degree founded in misconception. From the observations already made, 
it is manifest that there is and must be a common interest in the security and 
success of such a line, as the principal or trunk line of the most rapid commu- 
nication between the whole -of this Continent and Europe. Our interest in 
partaking freely of the advantages of the whole American system cannot be less 
important to us than a like interest in our system to them. 

G 
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For the present the British Mail is transported through Nevr England ^ 
Montreal, but the establishment of Railtray communication for tlie same object 
through the Provinces, will no doubt enibrace also the means of telegraphic com- 
munication. Yet, independently of this, it is true with rpj^ard tn butli the imme- 
diate and prospective importance of a line of Telegraph by way of the Meti;i, 
that it holds out the recommendation of toucliing at several ports along the 
Eastern Coast between Quebec and Hft]ira>:, and thus pronuHea to benefit in a 
high degree the shipping and commerce of the River and Gulf of St, Lawrence, 
whilst the distance being nearly the same, the heavier cost of constructing and 
protecting the line, might not, upon investigation, seem to outweigh its advan- 
tages ; and if once in operation, the sarae consideration of utility would tend to 
ensure its permanence, even after a more direct line along the route of tlie rail- 
way may be established. Should the coaet line, therefore, be at all events pre- 
ferred in Canada, these may be reasons for concurring in its adoption. 

In the mean time it is our obvious policy to inspirit and advance our frontier 
population by the encouragement amongst them of every judicious enterprise that 
may tend to such a result. 

All which is with great deference submitted. 
I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your Excellency's most obedient humble servant, 

J. WILKINSON. 
To His ExcelleiiPT Col. Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, 
K. 'H., &1-. &e. &<■. 



OFFICi; OF TKt; NEW YORK, ALB \^ \ \ND BLTFAI.O TELEGRAPH COMPANV. 

Vtka, September, 1846. 
Rates of Charges : — For the transmission and writing out of every Coni- 
inunication of Fifteen Words or under (every Figure or Character beyond 
the Address and Signature being counted as a Word,) viz :— 
Fur any distance — 

N«t: eiceeJing El) miies, Jo f\.i. For every fldiljlional Five Words or nnder, 10 els. 

0«r 50 and under 150 torles. 25 rls. " •> " 10 cto. 

Over 150 and under auOniiles. 35 cts. " ■' " 15 eta. 

Over aOO miles, - - 50 eta. " _ " " 20 ctB. 

Exclusive of the charge for delivering Comninnications, which in Cities and 

Villages will not exceed Two Cents each. 

Regulations : — 1. First come, first served. 2. Vayment in advance. 

3. Communications to be written in plain copy and handed to Manager. 

4. No one to occupy more than filleen minutes, whilst others are waiting. 

5. No talking allowed in tlie Operator's Room during business hours. 6. No 
ndmisaion in the Operator's Department withont special. permission. 

Communications destined for any place beyond the termination of the Tele- 
graph, or branching off from any Stntion, will be faithfully written out at the 
last Station, and put into the United States Mail. 

THEODORE S, FAXTON, Presidem. 
C. Livingston, Secretm-y. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES BV TKLEGRAPH. 
From New York to Troy and Albany, 180 miles. 
From Troy and Albany to Utica, 100 miles. - 280 miles disliint frnra New York. 

Ulica to Syracuse, - 50 " ■ ■ - .^30 " 

Syracuse lo Auburn, - 2B " - - 356 " ■' " 

Auburn lo Roi:be»lfr, - -,%"--■ 434 " ■' " 

RocliBiler to Buftalo, ■ 75 " - - 50? " 
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(Supplementary.) 

Since dosing the foregoing Report, I have, at Your ExcelleQcv'fl request, peru- 
sed the Report and Estimate of Doctors Robb and Toldervy, aate<l on the 25th 
ultimo, with regard to a Telegraphic line between Fredericton and St. John. 
In their Report generally I entirely concur, excepting with regard to the expense 
of constructing the line mentioned. In the absence of 'Other data for their 
guidance, they have very properly, and of necessity, founded their estimate upon 
the circumstances of perfect novelty and inexperience involved in the under- 
taking in this Province. They have consequently assumed to be necessary to 
the efficiency of the Telegraph certain precautions, materially enhancing the 
cost, which experience in the United States has proved to be dispensable. 

1 . The insulating of the extended wire, (except at the points of suspension.) 

2. The bracing, framing, planing, ballasting, &c« of the poles. 

It is found to be sufficient to use a simple pole of Oak, Hemlock, Pine, Spruce, 
or Hackmatack, in its rough state, with the branches iherely trimmed off, and 
measuring about thirty feet long, eight inches diameter at the butt, and four to 
six inches at the top. This is inserted in a hole about five feet deep, made by 
a boring tool contrived for the purpose. Sucli poles may be obtained in this 
Province, delivered where required, at from Sd. to 1 s. 3d. each, according to 
situation. 

The additional expense of Kyanizing or Paynizing might be advisable. Hie 
expense of the former process, which is found to be efficient, is about equal to 
2|d. currency per cubic foot. It would probably enhance the cost of the poles 
about 50s, or 60s. per mile. 

Whilst the experiment was yet untried in the United States, Professor Morse 
estimated the expense of constructing a line on poles at |^350 to $400 per mile ; 
but, including every thing, the actual cost of the line between Washington and 
Baltimore largely exceeded this estimate ; involving as it did, numerous expendi- 
tures of an experimental character. Profiting by the experience thus obtained, 
and by still more extended trials, it is now found practicable in the United 
States to construct an efficient line at the comparatively trifling cost exhibited 
in the Elstimate which I have submitted to Your Excellency, 

I believe it would not be found difficult to contract with competent persons in 
the United States to construct a long line at that rate, biit probably for a short 
one a higiier rate might be demanded. 

J. WILKINSON. 



RBFORT 
To HU Exrellcncj Sir VF. M. «. Colebroohe, K. H., Ac. Ac. Ar. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 



J. WILKINSON. 

Qf Siir. Gen. Departmetil, N. i 



FredericCon, I7M March, \%A'i. 
May it please Your Excellency,— 

Agreeably to the instructions cominonicated to me by direction or Your Ex- 
cellency on the 8th January last, I Imve now the honor to submit snch observa- 
tions on Railway experience in the United States as may be useful in this 
Province. 

The pressure of time on this occasion does not permit iiie to treat the subject 
either as fully, or with so mucli care, as 1 should otherwise desire. But any 
further information in my power to communicate ia at Your Exceliency's 
command . 

In the construction of public works, it is doubtless the wisest policy to liave 
regard to the utmost degree of perfection consistent with circiini stances and a 
well -considered economy. Hence the cosily degree of perfection generally 
exhibited in such works in Great Britain and other portions of Europe, and also 
in the older parts of the United States, where population, trade, manufactures 
and wealth are so largely disproportionate to the corresponding circumstances 
here. For this reason there are but few of the more perfect models which we 
are competent in all respects to imitate. We can understand and profit by the 
same principles, but the same details of application are, as a gtneral rule, not 
expedient. 

But it does not necessarily follow that we must wait until our social condition 
be advanced to that of older countries, in order to enjoy, in many respects, 
equally the advantages of science and mechanical skill in our public works. 
We are, on the contrary, surrounded by inducements and by natural advantages, 
which, though associated with some difficulties, hold out the promise of ample 
success to well directed industry and enterprise, even with very moderate extra- 
neous aid. 

The enormous expense of the first Railway experiments in England for the 
transport of both passengers and freight, did not divert our neighbours on this 
side of the Atlantic from the incalculable advantages which were assured by an 
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improvement so great and so peculiarly adapted to this Continent. On the. con- 
trary, they immediately began to consider the means within their reach of secur- 
ing its benefits. They had the advantage of experience, purchased so liberally 
by British enterprise, and also natural advantages of their own, not available in 
England. In Psew Endand, indeed, where population, wealth, and local cir- 
cumstances, amply justified the attempt, railways were begun and finished very 
closely after the English model. But in South Carolina, where the. abundance 
of timber and the favorable character of the country naturally suggested the idea, 
timber foundations, and also rails essentially of timber, were adopted to obviate 
the costly alternatives of earthen excavations and embankments, solid masonry, 
and the heavy iron rail. 

A line of this kind was constructed between Charleston and Augusta, 1^ 
miles, within the years 1830 to 1833. Descriptions of tlie road, more or less 
pariicular, are given in some of the published official reports in relation to the 
work, on the authority of which I believe that dependance may be placed. 

The result appears mainly to have fulfilled the expectations of the projectors, 
leaving no material difficulty to be provided for besides/the consequence of the 
perishable quality -of the structure, which was well understood and anticipated. 
It was necessary that all the timber should be periodically renewed, or that per- 
manent earthen embankments and masonry should be supplied. The latter 
alternative was adopted, and the road being in full operation afforded facilities for 
embanking which rendered the cost comparatively light. But it does not appear 
from the experiment, that had any certain means of preventing the decay of the 
timber been known and made use of, that any necessity for embanking would 
have arisen f()r an indefinite period, if at all. 

The manner of construction was, upon well-driven piles when the ground was 
so(\, upon trestles when firm and solid, ' and simply on longitudinal under sitls 
united by cross-ties, when excavations occurred, or where the grades coincided 
nearly with the natural surface. 

Besides the exceedingly small expense, the advantages of this method in 
superseding, to a great extent, the necessity of bridges, culverts, and drains, and 
in avoiding the disasters which are so liable to be the result of any insofficiency 
in these structures, appear to have been very deserving of notice. The adapta- 
tion of the plan to large portions of this Province, and to similar descriptions of 
country everywhere, will appear by the following extract from the Report of the 
Commissioner of the South Carolina Rail Road, dated May 1st, 18S8', being 
after the first year of trial of that Road:—' 

*^ The plan adopted in the construction has been peculiarly fortunate ; it has 
beeri emphatically called the * Inland Bridge' — recently it has proved itself so. 
At a time when every mail teemed with accounts of the disasters occasioned by 
the late heavy freshets ; when the Savannah River rose higher than it has done 
since the memorable Yazoo freshet; when serious -apprehensions were at one 
time entertained for the safety of the Augusta Bridge ; when the houses in Ham- 
burg were encompassed by water, and all communication between Hamburg, 
Augusta, and Barnwell Court House was suspended for three days, and resumed 
on 3ie fourth at the risk of losing the mail and the lives of those entrusted with 
its conveyance ; when the navigation of the rivers was stopped, their banks 
strewed with fragments of houses, mills, &c. ; the highland roads washed iiito 
gullies, and the bridges in the low countries in many places washed away— at 
this period, so destructive to property, and when intercourse between vBrkms 
pans of the coontry was entirely stopped, it will be gratifying to stockholders to 
learn, that, with Ine exception of th^ sliding of the side of a bank on the road 
(avalanphe) within two miles of Hamburg, the works have not sostaioed injury to 
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the Bmount of five dollars. During this tcliote period the trips were performed 
regularly in the usual lime anil with the usual load, and the passengers expe- 
rienced no inconvenience, except that resulting from a moist alraosphere. Had 
the system of embankment, wliicli is generally resorted to in similar works, in ' 
order to preserve the grade over low grounds, been adopled in this work, it is 
probable that a large portion of it this day wonld have been a mass of ruins ; as 
human sagacily could scarcely have aniicipaied the necessity of culverts suffi- 
ciently capacious to have afforded an outlet to such immense and overwhelming 
floods." 

■ But the security afforded under such circumstances as the foregoing is not the 
only benefit likely to be derived from the same plan in a climate where deep and 
drifting snows threaten to interrupt, if not to prevent railway communication for 
several months in the year. So plainly essential lo the success of a railway ore 
certainly and regularity of communication, that without some satisfactory assu- 
rance that these are attainable at a limited and reasonable expense, the prudence 
of embarking in such an enterprise might he justly questioned. When, liowever, 
uninterrupted transportation may appear lo be feasible by a plan not only avoid- 
ing extraordinary outlaj', but requiring even a less expense for the whole con- 
struction and management than by any other, ils claim to consideration in these 
Colonies seems to be such as will scarcely be overlooked. Such plan appears 
lo be thai of an open wooden structure, elevated above the ordinary level of the 
snow, and presenting slight obstruction to the same in a drifting slate. There 
are questions of detail in relation to this object which may for the present be 
deferred. 

After an eight years trial of their system, the President of the South Carolina 
Rail Road Company, in a Report dated in 1840, thus speaks of its merits : — 

" The superiority of the peculiar construction of our read — ihe superslruclure 
on piles driven inio ihe ground and embanked afterwards — was shewn very satis- 
factorily in the repairs after the great flood of the Savannah River in May last, 
which raised the water five feet over the lop of the rails, yet not one fourth thus 
covered were removed ; and had it not been for the great weight of limber, 
houses, and whole trees, which were forced against it with great violence, no part 
would have been dislodged from its foundation. 

" The plan, regarded by many as a great mistake in the building of ihe road, 
has proved an economical one, as well in repairs as original construction." 

The following is from a semi-annual Report in 1843 : — " The construciion 
of the Road on piles is becoming more in favor with others, as well as those 
having the advaniage of it. Several roads at Ihe North are partially on this plan. 
The New Vork and Erie Railroad, to be 446 miles long, is to be about one half 
built in this way. Over 70 miles of piles have been already driven. 

■" It saves much of the cost of embanking a road by being able lo transport the 
earth upon it to fdl the valleys and swamps, and before it is necessary to do this, 
ihe income of ihe road is providing for the paymeut while it is constructing. 

" It preserves the line and level of the road after the embankment is made. 
When roads are built on fills and cuts without piles, the superstructure is con- 
tinually liable to be disturbed by the sinking of the banks, or water settling in ihe 
excavations, much to the injury of passing trains, breaking axies, and otherwise 
deranging the machinery of the engines ." 

The same Report furnishes a statement of ihe cost of the Road, from which it 
appears that, for the wooden structure and materials, it amounted to $534,542 43 ; 
or equal lo $4,300 per mile, exclusive of iron and spikes for the plate rail, which 
amounted to ^125,309 47, or about $921 per mile. Preliminary expenses, 
Surveys, Engineer department, workshops and materials, machinery, engines. 
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cars, inclined plane, land, road police, office expenses, &c., amounted to 
$241,296 47; or equal say to $1,774 per mile. 

The road continued in active operation as thus constructed until 1836, when 
heavy repaii's became necessary. At this time, therefore, the whole expense of 
the construction of the road, exclusive of the Iron rail and the other expenses 
above enumerated, was no more than $4,300j or £1,075 Halifax currency, or 
about £896 sterling per mile ; and including everything, only equal to about 
£\ ,460 stg. per mile, under the unfavorable circumstances of a first experiment. 
Afterwards the replacing of such timber as had began to decay, the embanking 
of the piled portions of the road, and importing heavy .flanged iron, increased the 
whole cost to $2,506,762 61, or equal to $18,432 per mile, up to the year 1839. 
Since then the increase of cost appears to be upwards of one half more. But 
how this arises, or for what reasons the Company may have deemed it necessary 
or expedient so largely to increase their permanent expenditure, are questions 
which do not seem to be involved in that under consideration. It appears that 
during a period of at least four years the advantages of a railway were obtained 
and enjoyed for the small expenditure before stated; but afterwards that the pro- 
gressive re-construction of the work, at heavy expense, became necessary. It is 
therefore chiefly desirable to ascertain whether the same advantages might not 
have been secured for a much longer, or even for an indefinite period, without 
further extraordinary expenditure, or any serious practical objection to the plan 
itself, had the material employed in the first construction heen imperishable. 

The opinion of Engineers of long-known ability and experience in the United 
States, as well as of others practically conversant with the subject of Railways, is 
that there is no valid objection to a properly constructed wooden foundation, 
except the perishable nature of the material. That as a general rule, to which all 
must assent, the introduction of perishable materials into works intended to be 
permanent, is as much as possible to be avoided; and at the present time wherever 
the means can be commanded, earthwork and masonry are generally preferred. 
Under difierent circumstances, however, and where wood is abundant, the piling 
system is adopted, if the character of the country will permit; for besides being 
more rapidly executed, it is regarded as an efficient and economical foundation, 
even at the risk of a periodical renewal every five or six years. 

In some of the substantially constructed Railways of New England, small por- 
tions founded wholly on wood are to be met witb^ and which have been so con- 
structed either from the necessity of the case, or from sipme consideration of 
present economy. In passmg over these the passenger is unconscious of any 
transition from the earthen foundation. 

I was kindly invited to pass over and examine, in company with the Engineer, 
a portion of wooden foundation adopted on a Branch Railway from Salem to 
Danvers, just completed and opened for traffic. It had been thus constructed 
with a view to dispatch and the more immediate benefit of the Railway, leaving 
the filling up with earthwork to future convenience before the wood should have 
time to decay. The elevation of the work, substantially constructed on piles, is 
from five to thirty feet above the natural surface of the ground. During the 
passage of the train no vibration or unsteadiness was perceptible; and in standing 
upon the platform behind the last car, as it were in mid air, and in clear view of 
the open wooden framework below, retreating with a velocity of 25 miles per hour, 
it was not easy to conceive how it could be more difficult to pass any ordinary 
depth of our northern snow, and that at rates of speed equal to those attamable 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

The expense of this wooden structure was from two dollars to six dollars per 
running foot of the railway. But besides the great elevation of the way, a large 
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proportioa of ibe pllee were dtiveo to a ^reat depth and In deep water. At two 
collars per foot, for which a portion of iLis example was made, ihe cost would be 
equal lo about X21S0 sterling per mile, the elevation being about 10 feet, and the 
piles driven to a depth of 12 feet. The timber was here, however, comparatively 
expensive, being obtained from a (Jistance, and as an article of merchandise. 

I was favored in a very obliging manner with the opportunity of inspecting the 
restdt of a wooden structure on the New York and Erie Rail Road, which is of the 
broad gauge, and intended as one of the great trunk lines of iha Lake and westera 
trade. The portion to which I have refereuce is near its commencement, and 
consists of a viaduct 60 feet at its highest part above the bed of the valley over 
which it passes. Thirty feet of ihis height consists chiefly of an earthen embank- 
ment, and partly of a slone bridge; but in order to avoid the delay and immediate 
expense of so heavy an embankment as that which would be required for the 
whole elevation, the remaining 30 feet was Clled up with strong trestles of white 
oak. At the time, of my visit this had been subjected to a regular traffic of 
upwards of five years, and still remained strong, steady and sufficient. But in 
order to provide against the certain effects of gradual decay the whole structure was 
in progress of being embanked with earth to the level of the roadway. Earthen 
embankments had also been made on this division of the road wherever the timber 
structure had in the first instance been employed. But I was assured by ihe 
Engineer of the work that no practical or efficient objection existed to this kind 
of foundation, except that of the perishable nature of the tnaterinl, and that not- 
withstanding this objection, where wood was abundant, the plan was the most easy 
and rapid of execution, as well as in the first instance the most econumical, and 
in a climate where communication was liable to be impeded by snow, it was 
superior to any other that had been devised. 

A large portion of the Line of the New York and Erie Rail Road, where the 
country was favorable, has been piled; but the financial difficulties of the Com- 
pany having caused a suspension of their works until recently, they will be deprived 
of much of the benefit of the wooden structure. It has been exposed to decay 
during several years, but will still afford the foundation of a Railway, which besides 
sustaining a regular traffic in the meantime, will facihtato the subslituliou of cgrlhen 
embankments in an economical and expeditious manner. 

A practical exposition of the merits of this system is afforded by the foTIowing 
extract from the evidence of one of the intelligent and experienced Engineers of 
ibe New York and Erie Rail Road, as given before a Committee of ihe Legislative 
Assembly of the State of New York, appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
Company, in the year 1842: — 

" Question 23. — Have you made or examined any tests with the view of ascer- 
" laining the com'/xirative merits of a Rail Road constructed upon piles, and one 
" upon a bed of earth or stone, and if so, state the conclusions to which you have 
" arrived, with the facts connected therewith? 

" Answer. — I have made numerous examinations relative to the construction 
" of Rail Roads upon ?)(7es within the last three years, and have become thoroughly 
" convinced that the piling system is an important improvement in Rail Road con- 
" struction, and especially in northern climates-, where severe frosts and deep 
" snows are common in the winter months. 

*' A road resting upon while oak piles (from eleven to eighteen inches in 
" diameter,) driven to a depth of Jice feet or over, and in all cases reaching a 
" solid foundation, and sawed off two or three feet above the surface of the earth, 
" is not liable to derangement by fi'osl, nor obstructions by snow, and combines In 
" a greater degree than any other mode that has been adopted in this country, 
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** cheapness wckd permanency — the two most Essential requisites in Rail Road con- 
^* structioD. Piles that have stood in the most exposed situations on the Utica 
** and Syracuse Rail Road for the^bwr past winters, and those driven on this divi- 
** sion during the summer and fall of 1840, in every variety of soil^ abundantly 
*' prove the fact ihdX frost cannot displace them, if they are driven to a depth of 
^*' five feet or over. 

A piled road is also free from the obstructions and dangers incident to a 
graded (earthen) road, in consequence of the washing of the banks by floods 
and rain, and by settling when on a soft bottom; thereby requiring constant 
'* annual expense to adjust the road and replace the earth material. 

It will*, I think, also lessen if not entirely prevent the frequent accidents that 
occur on graded (earthen) Rail Roads, arising from cattle and other animals 
obstructing the track when trains are passing at high rates of speed. 

The permanent and uniform foUlidation that a piled road affords during; all 
" seasons of the year, cannot, I think, be too highly appreciated; and for roads 
" calculated to transport heavy freight, its decided superiority over the usual 
*' modes of constructing Rail Roads in the Slate cannot be questioned. 

From the experience afforded me during the construction of the Syracuse 
and Utica Rail Road, as well j\s ibe two past years on this division,* I nave no 
hesitation in strongly recommending the adoption of a piled road, wherever the 
*' nature of the soil, surface of the country, and a supply of suitable timber will 
" admit of the structure. On this division* there is being made over one hundred 
miles of piled TO^d^ along the valleys of the Susquehannah, Chemung, Tioga, 
and Canisteo rivers, of which the piles are now driven for seventy miles; and 
the eight steam pile-drivers are now in operation, driving the residue at the rate 
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" oi ten miles per month. 



" The actual cost of this piling (when sawed off in readiness to receive the 
" superstructure) has averaged less than ^?^?oMaMsaw^fito//rtrs/?erme/e,t'including 
*' the white oak pile timber, from eight to thirty feet in length, and from eleven to 
*' twenty inches in diameter, costing on an average aboi)t three and one half cents 
*' per lineal foot, delivered on the line of road. These piles are driven from five to 
** twenty feet, and where required by the looseness or softness of the earth, double 
*' piles are driven to the depth of fifty feet or more, aud sawed off from two to 
" four feet above the embankment, or the natural surface of the ground. 

" To have substituted a graded (earthen) road-bed in place of this piled road 
" in this division would have cost not less than four thousaiid dollars per mile 
^*' for the whole distance, without including the grading necessary for the piled 
" road, when the surface of the earth requires to be excavated or embanked for 
*' the purpose of bringing the earth grade from 07ie to four feet from the grade-line 
^' of the road. No difficulty has been experienced in driving white oak, chesnut, 
"-or Norway pine piles below the reach of the frosty in sand, gravel, clay, or 
*' alluvial soils; and wherever excavations or embankments occur exceeding four 
" feet in depth or height, the cost of removing the additional quantity of earth 
" necessary for a graded road-bed, with its side ditches, exceeds the cost of pih'ng^ 
'' including the piling timber. 

" The excavations for piled road on this division are made twelve feet wide on 
** the bottom, with side slopes of one foot vertical to one and a half feet horizontal. 
" The piles are sawed off one foot above the bottom of the cut, and a ditch of 
" thriee feet wide and one foot deep is made between the rows of piles, to carry 
" oflT the water. The earth from the excavations is carried into embankments, 

* Sosqaehannah division of the N. V. aod Erie Rail Road, 
t Saj equal to X417 Sterling. 

H 
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" where ihe grade exceeds three feci in height. The embankmenis aremadeto 

" within three feet of the tops of the piles, twelve feet wide on the top, with 
" side-slojies of one and a-half feet to one foot. 

" From the espevience that I have had in the construction of pile road, and 
" from the examinations that I have made relative to the cost of gradiog, and 
" keeping in repair the ordinary graded roads of the country, I think I am within 
" bounds when I say that the interest of the amount saved by building a piled 
" road instead of a graded road, for tiie one hundred miles on this division, 
" together with the annual expense in keeping a graded road-bed in good adjust-' 
" ment and repair, will renew the piles, should it be necessary, every _/fL-e or ^'x 
" years, so long as suitable timber can be obtained at twice its present cost in that 
" division. 

" If the white oak piles should not remain sound "loi's than eight or ten years, 
" the expense of filling around them with earih, at the expiration of that time, 
" with the use of cars to move the earth, would cost at least Jifti/ per cenl. less 
" than it would now cost to make the embankments to the graded line with bar- 
" rows or waggons ; as most of the carlh would require to be drawn from the 
" hills, for great distances, in consequence of the alluvial soil, found along the 
" bottom lands of the rivers, not being suitable for a road bed for a graded 
" road. Wherever the valleys to be fdled are deep, and the excavations from 
" which the earth is to be taken to embank over them, are at any considerable 
" distance off, the hauling of the earth is postponed until the track is laid on the 
" piles, and then done with cars at a great saving of expense. 

" Another consideration in favor pf a pi/ed road is, that when the piles are 
" partially decayed, the earth embankments can be cheaply brought up to grade, 
" as has been shewn, and the strength of the /jiVc will, for many years thereafter, 
" keep the road from settling ; thus you will perceive that the superstructure 
" having been kept from the ground, and of course in a great measnre preserved, 
" the earth being brought to grade, as before remarked, and well rammed under 
'' t!ie superstructure, we have a new and permanent road, much more perma- 
" nent than roads where the rail is laid upon a new, and of course not thoroughly 
'' settled embankment. 

" The construction of pile road on this division has, I think, enabled the com- 
" pany to make contracts with the landholders along the route (where such road 
" is made) for right of way, fencing and farm-crossings, for at least nevejiti/ five 
" per ceiil. less than they could have done had a graded road been substituted in 
" its place. This arises from the fact that while the piles remain in good pre- 
" servation, there svlll he no necessity of fencing along the railroad, excepting 
" the nailing of a few boards upon the piles, while the farmer can cultivate all 
" Ihe land sold to the Company, and which is fiom 43 to rods in width, (until 
" it is required for a graded road,) except the width of eight feet, occupied by 
" iho ;;//[.-■- The piled road also permits cattle and other animals to pass under 
^' the track, and thus saves the great expense usually required on graded roads, 
" to make embankmenis oi the roads for farm crossiogs, or expensive bridges 
" or culverts, to allow teams and cattle to pass under the road. A large amount 
" is also saved in tiie single item oi cattle guards, necessary on graded roads, to 
" prevent cattle from passing from private or pubhc roads, on to the track of 
" the railway, and thereby obstructing the passage of trains ; and which occa- 
" sions a great share of the destruction of life and property on graded roads. 

" As I have before remarked, (he great advantages of the piling sy&tem con- 
" sist in its cheapness and permanency ; and in regard- to its durability, it will 
" be seen, that if the perishable material of which it is coDSlructed can be 
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*^ renewed at an expense of less than the interest upon the diiference in the first 
^^ cost, and necessary annual expenses, (when compared with a graded road,) it 
** must result in an ultimate saving of expense, ^^ 

The substance pf this testimony, received with that consideration to which the 
opinions and ex pe rience of other competent Engineers support its claim, gives to 
the question of Wooden Railways a peculiar interest in these Provinces, and pla- 
ces in a striking light the importance of some available method of insuring their 
durabifity after their first construction. 

The most satisfactory experiments which as yet appear to have l^een made in 
the preservation of wood, are by the process of " Kyanizing ;" not that they 
conclusively establish the comparative merits of this process, but because ihey 
extend over a longer period of lime, say than any experiments by the more 
recent methods which have been introduced to public notice, amongst which the 
most approved appears to be that or^'Paynizing." 

No well authenticated instance is known of the failure in the United States of 
the Kyan process where it has been fairly tried. On the contrary, prepared 
Railway sleepers of Spruce, one of the most perishable of American woods, 
exposed in a manner least favorable to its durability, have been found at the end 
of six years, the full time of its. ordinary duration, remaining quite sound and 
elastic, and even retaining the original marks of the saw. The cost ,of this pro- 
cess by hydraulic pressure has been found to be 5 12-100 cents, or about equal 
to 3 l-8d. Halifax currency per cubic foot. By soakage only, it ought to be 
much less, as the value of the corrosive sublimate necessary to each cubic foot, 
does not, according to some experiments, exceed l|d. currency. The efficiency 
and economy of this process, as now confirmed by numerous experiments, has 
tended to create a general confidence and renewed interest in it ; the risk 
of further trials is now freely incurred, and its extensive adoption is highly 
probable. 

The simple process of natural absorption, by immersing the foot of a newly- 
felled tree in a -preservative solution, say the pyrolignite of iron, seems well 
deserving of consideration and further experiment. By this process it would 
appear that the vitality remaining in the wood for a short time after it has been 
cut, causes the artificial fluid to circulate with the natural sap throughout the 
whole tree. Mr. Bethell claims a right in this process by patent, dated July 
11th, 1838. Public attention was drawn to the discovery by Dr. Boucherie, of 
Paris, in 1840. It would of course be necessary that this process should be' 
practised on the spot where the timber is cut. 

It seems difficult to attach too much importance in these Provinces to some 
feasible and certain method of rendering wood, if not imperishable, at least capa- 
ble of resisting decay for a long period. * The effect would be to place us in a 
position to prosecute a railway system, and other works, at a cost so moderate 
as to remove reasonable fears of success. It would probably also give us a large 
share of additional manufacturing benefit in the staple of the country. For the 
preservative process seems to be rnost easy and effectual when applied whilst the 
wood is in a green state. 

Wood a^ a substitute for Iron Rails'. 

So far we have chiefly considered the eligibility of wood as the principal 
material in railway foundations. The entire substitution of wooden for iron rails, 
and thereby avoiding nearly the whole expense of the latter, has perhaps engaged 
more attention in these Provinces than in the United States. On first naming 
the subject of wooden rails in that country, you are understood to mean the 
wooden rail, or longitudinal sill, upon which a light plate of iron is laid and 
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secured as in the first experiments lliere. But this expedient, having been 
found to be very objectionable and insufficieot, especifllly under heavy locomo- 
tives and high velocities, is generally becoming abandoned in favor of the 
heavy iron rail. The light iron plate of 2^ inches by J inch is found to be too 
flexible, and the wood beneaih it loo compressible. It is now deemed necessary, 
even with a continuous wooden bearing, that the iron should possess the sliffness 
of the usual forms of the heavy Iron rail- Tiie failure of the light plate rail, 
therefore, seems to have created a degree of prejudice against much dependence 
upon wood, and a dependence upon it altogether is regarded as somewhat chi- 
inerical. The results of the limited experiments in England have not apparently 
had the effect of disturbing in the United States the general conviction of the 
necessity of employing strong rails of iron in order to sustain a heavy trans- 
portation. 

It may be allowed that the statements of the experiments as yet made, though 
calculated to give a favorable impression, do not conclusively settle the ques- 
tion of the safe application of the wooden rail to the various circumstances of a 
long line of railway intended to sustain heavy loads and high velocities. Enough 
however has been made known to draw attention in these Colonies to the impor- 
tance of a more perfect investigation of the subject. A few suggestions in rela- 
tion to it I will venture to submit. 

The principle of the woodun rail is acknowledged to he without novelty. Its 
employment is merely a return towhatwaa in use upwards of two hundred years 
ago, but now resumed under the more favorable circumstances of greatly 
advanced knowledge and experience. The form of the rail appears to have been 
not materially different from that which has been subjected to recent experi- 
ments; but the wheels of the wagons are said to have been, during a long period, 
only of wood, and of rude constniction. Afterwards cast iron wheels were intro- 
duced, which, it would appear, from their imperfect adaptation to a rail of much 
softer material, aoon led to the use of cast iron rails. Again a difficulty was 
experienced. It was found that the cast iron rails, especially tchen their surfa- 
ces leere narrow, cut the rims of the iron wheels, forming indented grooves, 
which caused considerable friction and the frequent breaking of the rails. To 
remedy this Me breadth of the surface of the rail was increased, which dimi- 
nished the evil to a certain extent, but the expense of repairs was still considera- 
ble. A complete remedy was eventually effected by " case-hardening" the rim 
of the wheels in the process of casting. The further improvement of introducing 
malleable iron rails, was for several years retarded by the same evil which first 
appeared in the use of the cast iron rail ; the narrowness of the edge being found 
to cut the periphery of the wheels. The cast iron rail with a broader surfate 
was therefore preferred, because a malleable iron rail with a surface sttfficiently 
Sroad vr&B too costly. But eventually a malleable iron rail was produced, the 
section of which presented the same bearing surface as the cast iron rail, oom- 
bioing with lightness the necessary degree of strength.* 

Now it seems manifest that these progressive improvements proceeded from 
a necessai y regard to the relative hardness of the periphery of the wheel and 
the bearing surface of the rail. Cast iron wheels were found to cut a soft mate- 
rial like wood, and rendered also cast iron rails apparently necessary. But these, 
when narrow, were found in return to cut the wheels, an evil which was in part 
remedied by making the surface of the rail broader, and more perfectly remedied 
by making the periphery of the wheel harder. It was also found necessary to 
the success of the malleable iron rail that the breadth of bearing surface should 
be adjusted to the relative hardness of the periphery of the wheel. 

• Wood's TreBtise on Rail Bosde, pp. 8, 13, 141, 191, 192. 
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These considerations seem applicable to the feilnre of the iron plate rail spiked 
upon a rail of wood, as tried in the United States. It is obvions that a tibin rib- 
bon of iron, only 2) inches wide, conld da no more than protect the wood from 
the abrasive-action of the wheels. It was too narrow and flexible to prevent the 
effects of compression. Hence nearly the same resalt might be expected, though 
in a less rapid and sensible degree, as from the first experiments of narrow casf 
iron wheels running immediately upon wood. A thin strip of iron, subjected to 
the rolling action of a heavy pressure, and depending for its stiffness upon a soft 
and irregularly compressible bearing, must necessarily lose the essentia qualities 
of a rail. It could not remain either uniformly plain or rigid. 

For this evil there appears to be three remedies, differing materially in their 
relative economy. 

1 . An. iron plate rail widened to an extent to be determined by its increased 
stiffness, and the hardness of its wooden bearing. 

2. An iron rail of suitable form, and sufficiently stiff to compensate for its 
narrowness of bearing upon wood. 

3. A rail exclusively of wood, to which the width of the rim of the wheels of 
the locomotive and of the train shall be duly adjusted. 

llie second of these remedies is that adopted in the United States, and which 
involves a minimum of expense of eight or nine thousand dollars per mile for the 
iron aud its fastenings. 

Tet without further and satisfactory experiments there seems to be no sufficient 
reason to doubt that nearly the whole of this outlay might be avoided by the third 
proposed remedy ; and which is the adoption of a duly proportioned wooden rail, 
to be acted upon by iron wheels, the peripheries oj tohidk snail be plain^ and of a 
widik which shall be adjttsted to the weights and velocities to be sustained^ and the 
relative hardness of the wood, thereby obviating the necessity of a bearing surface 
of metal in any form. But the experiment should include the substitution for the 
** flanches" now' in use, either the grooved diagonal guide wheels of Mr. Prosser, or 
plain horizontal wheels to roll against the inner side of the rail, for the same 
purpose. 

I would therefore suggest, in order more perfectly to test the merits of this kind 
of rail, that such experiments should be made as may be sufficient to determine 
whether its efficiency does not depend upon a due adjustment of the width of the 
iron periphery of the wheel as may be due to the relative hardness of the 
wood under me pressure of given loads, and under the least favorable circum- 
stances incident to railway transportation. It is probable that one result of such 
experiments would be to show that the diminution of the compression is nearly 
as the square of the ratio of the increase of the width of the periphery of the wheel, 
that is to say by increasing such widtli twice, thrice, or four times, we relieve 
the fibres of the rail from the compressing or crushing effect as four, nin^, or 
sixteen times. 

Further experiments appear also to be necessary in order to determine the 
adhesion of the driving wheel upon wood under various circumstances. It has 
beeit represented as much more than upon iron. In a dry state this is very proba- 
ble ; but in a perfectly wet state it is doubtful whether it will not be considerably 
less, and if so, the supposed advantage of being able to ascend steeper acclivities 
on flie wooden rail may cause disappointments against which it is very material 
to guard. Tlie same expedient, however, which has been beneficially adopted in 
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the iron rail in a wet state, that of sanding:, may proye to be equaDy or n 
eflRcaciona on wood. 

In the meantime there appears to be no suFRcient reason to discourage a reli- 
ance upon the wooden rail nnder ordinary circumstances, if abundant breadth 
be given to the rima of the iron wheels. In the breadth of the wood a liberality 
can be observed, which in the use of iron is restrained to a minimum by its cost- 
liness. 

In closing these imperfect observations, it may be proper, with regard to the 
general recommendations which they convey of wooden foundations for railways, 
to remark that it is not pretended that they can always obviate expensive cut- 
tings and embankments, which must in some instance of necessity be encountered. 

I liave the honor to be, Sir, 

Your Excellency's most obedient humble servant, 

J. WILKINSON. 

Ta Uii Bicelleiier Sir Wm. H. O. Colebrooks, tui, tn. iw. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM REPORTS OF THE HON. CAPT. OWEN, R. N. 

ON THE 

PORT OF WHITEHAVEN, 

AND OTHER 

PORTS AND HARBORS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST OF NOVA SCOTIA, 

EASTWARD OF HALIFAX. 



(Copy) Columbia, Halifax^ N. S., 5th September, 1846. 

Sir, — Your Excellency was pleased to refer to me on tbe subject of the Ports 
in the Promontory of Canseau, but as the information I was then (last Wednes- 
day) able to give Your Excellency was verbal, and therefore evanescent, I have 
presumed it may be more acceptable in an authentic and tangible form. 

My attention was directed by His Excellency Sir William Colebrooke to the 
necessity of making such a nautical reconnaissance of the Coasts of the Promon- 
tory of Canseau, as might assure us that |;here was at that point a safe Port, easy 
of access, not incommoded by ice at any season, and, in short, such a Port as 
might with advantage be iised as the junction of sea and land communication 
between Great Britain and her Colonies in North America, &c. 

As 1 had never before visited any of the Ports at that extremity of Nova 
Scotia, I examined (by actual visitation) Country Harbour, Torbay, Whiteha- 
ven, and the Ports of Canseau and Guysboro', and reconnoitred all the inter- 
mediate shores. 

There are serious nautical objections to the adoption of any of the points 
mentioned, which are unnecessary to detail in this communication, except only 
Whitehaven, of which the Admiralty Charts give very good plans. Lieutenant 
Shortland, Commander of the Columbia, surveyed the approaches to Whitehaven, 
and we gave three days to its examination. 

Whitehaven is not only most conveniently situated, being the nearest ap- 

f)roachable point of the Continent of North America to England or Ireland, (in 
at. 45® 10' N., long. 61° 8' W.,) but is a splendid and most commodious Port, 
whose immediate entrance and its Harbour are never obstructed or incommoded 
by drift or packed ice. 

It has very great facilities of approach, and has only two out-lying dangers 
or small rocks between the Port and. the open sea, and these only about half a 
mile from the shore ; and, in short, its nautical facilities of attainment greatly 
exceed those of Halifax, or any other point on this coast that I have seen. The 
upper parts of its fine and beautiful Harbour (like Bedford Bason and Halifax 
Harbour,) in some winters freeze over in part, but never so as to obstruct its ex- 
ternal communications, its approach, or its perfect safety ; and its configuration, 
as regards the proximate coasts, prevents the accimiidation of drift or packed 
ice, either to obstruct or incommode it. 

Its shores o£fer no impediments to Rail Road termini, wherefver convenient, 
and the vicinity is (in my judgment) perfectly practicable for Rail communica- 
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tions ; »nd if the new road from Dartmouth to Guysboro' were continued, it would 
bring Whitehaven within 1 20 miles of practical road distance ; and, (aa I have 
understood) on a level so unobstructed aa to invite to that direct line of Rail Road 
to Halifax from Whitehaven, should it be adopted as the aea terminus, and this 
distance in Rail time requiring less than four hours, saving a voyage of sixteen 
hours under favorable circumstances ; and considering the inconveniences at pre- 
sent existing to the nautical commodiousness of the Port of Halifax in tiijjes of 
fog, the advantages of the sliorter communication must be indefinitely manifest. 
Thus, Sir John, I have certified to Your Excellency this one important fact, 
that at the nearest available point of Nortli America to England or Ireland, there 
is a splendid Port— (Whitehaven) most conveniently placed, and endowed in 
every way inviting to its use as the junction of Sea and Rail communication be- 
tween Great Britain and these Colonies. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) "W. V. W. OWEX, Caplam, R. N. 

Hii tiMlWcr Sir John Haryev, K. C. B., K. C. H., 



Extracts from the Reports of the Hon. Captain Owen, R. N., Marine Surveyor, 
relative to Whitehaven Harbour, near Cape Cansenu, to His Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick. 

No. 1,— Extract. 

Campo Belio, Uth September, 1846. 

Sir, — By Your Excellency's suggestion, and since that, by authority (rf the 
Lords of the Admiralty, I proceeded with the Columbia, on the first of !ast month, 
to make a nautical reconnaissance of the Shores and Ports of the Promontory of 
Cape Canseau, to ascertain the most proper point or Port therein for the junction 
of sea and land communication between Great Britain and British North A m erica, 
with reference to a former Report of mine (in November last) on this subject to 
Your Excellency. 

In the first instance we did not atop to examine Country Harbour, conceiving 
that point, 1st. aa too remote from the N. E. extremity of Nova Scotia, or the 
nearest point on this Continent to Great Britain and Ireland ; and Sd. that its 
external dangers, with the distance of pilotage water, were irremediable obstacles 
to its unobstructed approach in fogs, however safe and convenient the Port might 
be in other respects. The Columbia entered and reconnoitred Totbay, and found 
similar objections to its adoption. 

On Sunday, 2d August, she entered Whitehaven, by the western channel, and 
as it appeared at first view to offer all that conld be required, I directed Lieut. 
Shortland to survey the approaches, and report to me his opioion on those and 
the Port itself, which Report I enclose for Your Excellency's information. We 
found tlie Haven to be a splendid and convenient Port, as capacious as Halifax 
Harbour, between George's Island and Bedford Basin, and as safe and commo- 
dious, and its approaches safe, and under any circumstances easily attainable 
from the open sea, and within the extreme points in perfect shelter and security, 
not being more than a mile of pilotage water ; but the shaft or channel to the 
Haven itself, although well sheltered and safe, yet is very narrow in some places, 
for a distance from one to two miles, according to the channel by which entered. 
Mr Shortland's plan shows all the dangers we could discover. 

The Haven finishes to the northward at Pleasant River, also very convenient 
and navigable for two miles by Vessels of any burden, and for small craft two 
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xniles further still, 1» its head, which northern extremity ia only fonr miles from 
the high' Road between Guysborough and the Port of Canseau, 

Whitehead Island, the outer point to seaward of the Haven, is one hundred 
and forty feet high, and may be considered as the northeast extremity of Nova 
Scotia, and the nearest available point of this Continent to the British Islands, 
although itself isolated. The Acadian French Settlement of Molasses Harbour, 
is separated to the westward by a very narrow Isthmus of mere beach from the 
western part of the tifaven, besides which there are not now more than eight or 
ten establishments around Whitehaven. 

Well arranged Light Houses and Fog Signals will be as necessary to the Port 
of Whitehaven as to other Ports that are much frequented. Under all circum- 
stances and at all times a Light House on Whitehead Island will be extremely 
well situated for all this coast, and might be seen seven leagues. For the Port 
of Whitehaven, one Harbour Light on Beacon Ledge would serve for all three 
of the principal entrances, and Fog Signals might be so arranged as to lead a 
Vessel safely through any of them in fogs. 

Our inquiries relative to ice in Winter were very satisfactory. Pleasant River 
is generally frozen all down to the Haven in January and February, and in' 
severe Winters the Haven has been known to be entirely frozen over, but only 
once known to have happened to the southward of Fisherman's Island, and the 
nature of the Coast and entrances preclude the possibility of packed or drift ice 
accumulating, so that the ingress and egress is always free and open. 

It is not more or less subject to Fogs than the whole of this southeast Coast of 
NoVa Scotia, which is all seriously inconvenienced by this impediment to comfort- 
able navigation ; and the soundings, with attention, may always give sufficient 
indication of approach ; and the rocky ledges of the coast form an almost con- 
tinued steep barrier of land. 

It will not be necessary in this Report to explain the arrangements that may 
be required to facilitate the safe entrance of this Port from sea in fogs ; it is suf- 
ficient to say, that it will admit the use of definite signals, to secure at all times 
a safe and easy entrance. 

I forward to Your Excellency a trace of Lieutenant Shortland's survey of the 
main shaft of communication, from the sea to tlie Haven, shewing the three prin- 
cipal passiages within the anchorage, which is all safe and commodious. There 
are, for the convenience of small craft, four or five other small passages from the 
sea, on whose critical examination we gave no time. 

The northern shores of the Haven are everywhere safely approached, and 
capable of maintaining good wharves, &c. 

Having satisfied myself of the eligibility of Whitehaven, we proceeded on the 
6tli August, coasting and reconnoitering towards Cranberry Island Light House, 
ofi* Cape Canseau, five leagues from Whitehead Island. We passed Raspberry 
Island and Harbour, Whale Island, and Big Dover Harbour and Bay, Little Do- 
ver or White Point, St. Andrew's Island or Cape Canseau proper, and entered 
Canseau Harbour, of old the winter rendezvous of the French Navy in these seas, 
.found most of these misnamed on the Charts ; and nowhere, any spot, bay, or 

Joint, that could at all compete with Whitehaven, the approaches to all being 
ifficult and dangerous in fogs or by night. 
The Port of Canseau is very small, and is undergoing serious changes for want 
of care. The spot called Burying Island is in great part washed away, and soon 
will all of it be so, if not protected. 

The approach to it is intricate and confined ; and finding, moreover, that in 
every Spring, the Port of Canseau, and indeed all the Bay of Chedabucto, are 
fierioQsly obstructed by drift ice out of the St.^ Lawrence, we merely measured 
the 4istance from the Light House to the outer Basses, and obtained proper 
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marks for the dangers in tlie direct route, and then hft Cansean by the little 
Gut, for tiuysboro', where Captain Pipon, the Commissioner, had made an 

appointment to meet me, and who, seeing ns from heights, came on board from 
Fox Island, aS' we were passing, apd we passed on to Gnysboro' on the 8th 
August, an appropriate point for the junction of the sea route with a Rail Road 
or land communication, on any point of the shores of Chedabucto Bay, and the 
approach from sea is simple, safe, and easy ; but it is so incommoded every Spring- 
by drift ice, as to render it useless at that season for the purpose in question. 

Having determined to rettirn to Halifax, and to pass through all the sea-pointa 
with Captain Pipon on hoard, to enable him to see with hia own eyes every one 
of them that could he brought in question, tlierefore we quitted Guysboro' on the 
11th early, stopped at the Port of Canseau, where Captain Pipon landed tii 
reconnoitre, for some hours, when he reimbarked. We left Canseau and coasted 
the outer dangers to Whitehaven, which we entered by the eastern channel. 
Captain Pipon from two hills reconnoitered, and we remained in the Haven until 
nest morning the 12th August, when we quitted Whitehaven by the western 
channel, coasted Torbay, and proceeded along shore to Country Harbour, the 
channel into which is long, intricate, and in some places shallow, therefore not 
at all recommendable ; nor is the western or open sea-approach unobjectionable, 
on account of its numerous outlying dangers for nearly three leagues ; and the 
place itself appeared to me too far removed from the northeast extremity of 
Nova Scotia, as before said. In the afternoon we landed Captain Pipon seven 
miles np the beautiful and navigable River of Country Harbour, and proceeded 
to Halifax in the Columbia. We put into Marie et Jonef in a fog on l3th, 
and on 14th coasted the outer dangers with very foggy weather, and arrived at 
Halifax at 'J P. M. on the Hth. 

1 have the honor, &c. 

W. F. W. OWEN, Captain, R. N. 
His EiccUeiiry Sir W. M. G. Colfibtooke, K. H. 



(Copy) Columbia, Halifax, N. S., 27M August,1846. 

Sin, — In pursuance of your orders, I have made a rough sketch of the inner 
part of ttie entrance of Whitehaven, which, with the accompanying remarks, I 
beg to submit for your consideration. 

In fine clear weather, and by daylight, the approach to Whitehaven is easy, 
the shores being bold and no out-lying dangers, if we except two rocks nearly a 
miie distant from the shores of White Island, one to the S.W., and the other to 
the S.E. These generally break and so show themselves. 

-White Island forms the turning point of the shore of Nova Scotia, as it deflects 
towards the northward to Canseau. The white rocks, and its elevation of 140 
feet, make it stand out prominently and easily distingnish it. 

There are several channels into Whitehaven. Three can be used by Steamers 
of any size. The middle, which is between White Island and the ledges to its 
westward, appears to_be the best, is about 250 fathoms broad in its narrowest 
part, and carries bold water on both aides, and is besides the shortest and most 
direct, not exceeding half a mile in length. However, as the directions of the 
channels differ, and all radiate nearly from the same point, a sailing vessel can 
use that most favorable with respect to the winds. The western is also a very 
good channel, and is preferable for vessels going or coming from that direction. 
The soundings without this Harbour are {near the shore) very irregular, especially 
in the approach to the eastern channel, which is also injured for vessels of lax^e 
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draft of water, by a rocky patch with 13 or 14 feet water ; it is situated near 
the entrance, and rather more than one third across channel from the small Island 
(Grassy Patch) off White Island. 

When inside the Harbour care must be taken, as there are several shoal rocky 
patches (see Plan) which render the navigation difficult t6 strangers, and require 
to be well determined and buoyed, should the Harbour be used for commercial 
purposes. There is an abundance of safe anchorage, with good holding ground, 
black muddy bottom, land-locked, and perfectly smooth. 

In foggy weather this Harbour is difficult of approach, especially to a stranger, 
as the soundings in shore are very irregular, and I have not been able to learn 
any good indications of its vicinity to be gathered from the lead, so as to render 
its approach by that means certain ; and Torbay, its immediate neighbour to the 
westward, is a dangerous place to get into. 

From the fishermen and small coasters I understand the currents round the 
point are uncertain, and generally depend upon the wind, though the prevailing 
current is to the westward. 

I experienced the current iq a boat when I visited the outer break ; it was then 
setting to the westward at the rate of one and a-half mile per hour at least. I 
also perceived vessels in the offing setting rapidly in the same direction ; the 
breeze was from the eastward and light, though it had previously blown hard 
from the same point. We also, in our passage from. Halifax to Canseau, during 
a fog, with the wind from the S.W., experienced an easterly current; but the 
land once made, the Harbour is easily attained, especially by a Steamer. 

A judicious arrangement of Fog Signals, and Light Houses, with buoys on the 
principal dangers, and a good survey, with the sea soundings well laid down, 
would make the approach in the night or during fogs attended with small danger 
to a careful seaman. 

Latitude of Observation Rock, Whitehaven, 45® 14' 0"N. 
Longitude ' '' « " 61° IT 4" W. 

Variation 21° 42' 20" W. Rise of Tide from 3 to 6 feet. High water at the 

change of the Moon, 7h. 40m. 

In the Admiralty Plan of this place, the general features and soundings appear 
correct, if we except some of the inner dangers, which are not noticed ; but the 
scale is discrepant. I have the honor, &c. 

(Signed) P. FRED. SHORTLAND, 

Lieut, iind Commander^ 
The Hon. W. F. W. Owen, Captain, R.N. 



H. M. S. Columbia, Carnpo Bello, 23rf Sept, 1846. 

Sir, — In referring to my Report of the 11th, principally showing Whitehaven 
to be a Port in every way calculated for the purpose designed, it has shown me 
that possibly there may have been fibme points neither so fully nor satisfactorily 
explained therein as might be considered desirable, and principally the deservedly 
high character of Halifax as a safe and convenient Port, has been notunfrequently 
adverted to by persons not' very conversant with the details of minute navigation ; 
implying that Halifax being so safe and secure a Port, it would not be prudent to 
establish another Port, and which could not fail to be detrimental to its local in- 
terests, (viz. of Halifax,) and could not on their assumed suppositions be either 
4K> safe or convenient. The comparative advantages of Halifax and Whitehaven 
miist be in the first place decided by their respective Geographical positions, 
wbich is proved to be so much to the advantage of Whitehaven, (in the only view 
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here taken of them) that the coniniiinications betvreen Great Britain and Halifax 
(itself) would be accelerated at least twelve hours under any circiim stances, and 
under some circumstances possibly by twice, or even thrice that difference of time. 

This fact must be decisive in the mere Reographical comparison. In the 
second place, comparing l!ie two points nautically, Halifax is a good, capacious, 
fine, safe harbour ; so is Whitehaven, and in nothing that I know, inferior to 
Halifax. 

In clear weather, by night or by day, loth are equally available, and equally 
safe and easy of approach, so that the only circumstance still open to comparison, 
is in the too common case that at the time when entrance is sought into them 
respectively, all the points and the ship lierself may be enveloped in a dense fog, 
ana possibly her own jibboom-end not visible — the most perplexing and appalling 
case in precise navigation to seamen. 

In case of fog,-the attainment of Halifax Harbour requires twenty miles of 
pilotage navigation.; for Whitohaven, never more than three or four ; and tlie last 
is also more surely beaconed; in truth, in the case of fogs, Halifax isdi/TicuIt, and 
with the loose management of modem navigators, it is dangerous ; in proof of which, 
it ia a well known fact, that sliips of war and others are sometimes detained out- 
side the Harbour from half a day to three days before they can effect a sure and 
safe entrance, and serious delay to the Packets frequently occurs ; besides, the 
known fact that one of these (the Britannia) once narrowjy escaped wreck with 
serious damage among the dangers of Sambro, at the entrance of Halifax, near 
sis leagues from the Port, and whjch nmst always be passed before that can be 
attained ; and no longer ago than the middle of July last, the same vessel over- 
shot the entrance to Halifax, and very narrowly escaped wreck, with aerions 
danmge, among rocks and ledges thirty miles beyond it, about Jeddore. 

Both places must he subject to the casualties and accidents arising from mis- 
management ; but the field of occult movements, (in fogs) and the sphere of un- 
certainty in the navigation, is full ten times greater at Halifax than Whitehaven. 

At the latter I could pledge myself to direct vessels as surely and certainly to 
any spot within its precincts, in fogs, as by a human voice in a boat ahead of and 
guiding them. Nevertheless, Halifax is by no means incapable of such arrauge- 
menta for foggy weather, although no such attempt hitherto can be said to have 
been made, and tbey would there also be required on a much more extensive scale 
than at Whitehaven. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. F. W. OWEN, Caplain, R. N. 

His Excellency Sir \Vm. Colebronke, K.H., 
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Table of the portions of time in which European intelligence by Telegraph, and 
mails, passengers, and freight, hj Sea and Rail Road, may reach Montreal, and 
vice versa^ from the position of Canseau or Whitehaven, as compared with other 
points of debarkation on the Atlantic coast of America — 



FOR MONTREAL. 



Intelligence 
by Telegraph mil be 

delayed 

by iDtenrening time 

at Sea 



Mails, Passengen, 
and Freight, will be 
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Debarking at Canseau, or Whitebaveo, Nova Scotia, 

at Halifax, Nova- Scotia, 

at Portland, Maine,. •••• 
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" at New York 
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At a time when assiduoas efforts in the United States are directed to the ac- 
complishment of both Telegraphic and Rail Road communication with Montreal, as 
a central point through which to draw off the Trade of the Canadas from British 
outlets, and by the advantages of such communication, eventually to supplant 
British manufactures and British shipping, the above comparison with regard to 
a countervailing advantage of the highest importance presenting itself to British 
Capitalists wiQiin their own territories, and under the protection of their own 
Government, may tend to demonstrate the practicability of securing and main- 
taining British commercial ascendancy in the Canadas, and that a national line 
of RaU Road, projected from the nearest available point of Nova Scotia, and judi* 
cionsly and energetically carried into effect, promises, as frur as the Canadas are 
concerned, not only to perpetuate such ascendancy, but also ratlier to benefit, Jby 
rendering tributary to a more extended commerce, all similar workain the Unitei 
States. 

The subject assumes unlimited interest as connected with an eventual overland 
communication with the Pacific, say at the rate of 14 or 16 days from Europe. 
The copper and silver mines now working and in progress of extensive discovery 
on Lake Superior, within the British as well as American territory, on the direct 
line of such communication, may tend, with other and more important causes, to 
accelerate the accomplishment of tiiis design . 



M. H. PERLEY, ESQ., GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION AOENT. 

JANUARY, ie47. 



The dense Forests which cover a very large proportion of the surface of New 
Brunavrick, furnish a variety of Trees, which may be divided into two great classes. 

The first class comprises the Leafy Trees, such as the Maple, Birch, Beech, 
and Ash; these grow on level ground, or gentle declivities, and form what are 
called " Hard Wood Lands." The second class consists of the Resinous Trees, 
such as Pines and Spruces, which cover the low grounds and bottoms of -the 
vallies, forming what are called "Soft Wood Lands." 

Between the parallels of -IS" and 46" North Latitude, these tivo great classes 
are found in nearly equal proportion; but proceeding from the 46th degree north- 
wardly, the Leafy Trees become more rare, and the Resinous Trees more abundant. 
Below the 43d degree, on the other hand, proceeding to the South, the Resinous 
Trees are found less common, and the others soon lose their predominance in the 
Forest, by becoming mingled with the numerous species of Oaks and Walnuts. 

Beyond the 48th degree of North Latitude all Trees become dwarfish, and 
but few varieties are found. From the parallel of 49", dwarfish Slirubs alone 
exist up to 50° North, beyond which there are only Mosses and Barrens across 
that extensive tract of country stretching from Canada to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Province of New Brunswick being situated between the parallels of 45° 
and 48 ° North Latitude, occupies a favorable position on the Continent of North 
America for the production of many descriptions of large and valuable Timber 
Trees, which constitute its most valuable Export. 

It is the object of this Report to describe these Timber Trees in a plain and 
practical manner, and to state the uses and properties of each description of ^Vood, 
with reference to its value and application in Commerce and the Arts. 

The description will be in the order of the follgwing classification : — 
Oak (QuercusJ Two Species. 
L Grey Oak, ... ... ... ... Quercus Borealis. 

2. Red Oak, ... ... ... ... Quercus Rubra. 

Walnut (JitglansJ One Species. 
\. Butternut, ,,, ... ... ... Juglans Cathartiea. 
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Maple (Acer) Five Species. 

1. White Maple, ... ... ... Acer Ertocarpum* 

2. Red-flowenng Maple, Acer Rubrum, 

3. Sugar (Rock) Maple, Acer SaccAartnutn, 

4. Moose Wood, ... Acer Striatum. 

5. Mountain (Low) Maple, Acer Montanum. 

Dog Wood (Cornus) One Species. 
1. Dog Wood, Corntis Florida. 

Birch (Betula) Four Species. 

1. Canoe Birch, ... • Betula Papyracea. 

2. White Birch, ' Betula Populifolia. 

3.- Yellow Birch, ... ... ... Betula Lutea. 

4. Black Birch, Betula Lenta. 

Alder (Alnus) Two Species. 

1. Common Alder, Alnus Serrulata. 

2. Black Alder, ... ... ... Alnus Glauca. 

Cherry (Cerasus) Two Species. 

1. Wild Cherry Tree, ... Cerasus Virginiana. 

2. Northern Cnerry Tree, Cerasus BoreaHs. 

Poplar (P&pulus) Two Species. 

1. Balsam Poplar, (Balm of Gilescd) ... Populus Balsamifera. • 

2. American Aspen, Populus Tremulo'ides. . 

Beech (Fagus) Two Species. 

1. White Beech, ••• Fagus Sylvestris. 

2. Red Beech, Fagus Ferruginea. 

« 

Hornbeam and Iron Wood (Carpinus) Two Species. 

1. American Hornbeam, Carpinus Americana. 

2. Iron Wood, .... Catpinus Ostrya. 

Ash (Fraxinus) Two Species. 

1. White Ash, Fraxinus Americana. 

2. Black Ash, Fraxinus Samhxvcifolicu 

Willow (Salix) Three Species. 

1. Black Willow, Salix N^ra. 

2. Champlain Willow, Salix Ligustrina. 

3. Shining Willow, Salix Lucida. 

Elm (Ulmtts) Two Species. 

1. White Elm, Uhmis Americana. 

2. Red Elm, ••• Ulmus Ru^a. 

American Limb (Tilia) One Species. 
1. Bass Wood, Tilia Americana. 

Pine (Pinus) Three Species. 

1. Red (Norway) Pine, Pinus Rubra. 

2. Grev Pine, Pinus Rupesiris. 

3. White Pinej Pinus Strobus. 



Spruce (Abies) Four Sjiecies. 

1. Black, or Double Spruce Abien Nigra. 

2. White, or Single Spruce, Abies AtBa. 

3. Hemlock €pruce, Abies Canadensis. 

4. American Silver Fir, Abies Balsamifera. 

Larch (Larirj One Species. • 

1. American Laroh, (Hackmatack) ... Larix Americana. 

CYPHESSor Cedar (Cupressns) One Species. 
I. White Cedar, Cupressus Thi/oitlcs. 

Genits Thuya— One Species. 
1. Arbor Vitee, ... ... ... ... Tktiyn OcciJentalia. 



OAK. 

The Oak being a native of temperate climatea, it is neither abundant nor of 
large size in New Brunswick. Of the forty four species of Oak which are 
described as being found in North Aiuecica, between the 20tli and 48th degrees 
of North Latitude, only two are found to exist in this Province. 
1. GKTi.\ Oxa—Quercus Borealig. 

Detcription. — This species of Oak is said to be found as far North as 47 "50", 
In New Brunswick it seldom, if ever, exceeds 40 feet in height, or two feet in 
diameter. It blooms annually, but, from the length and severity of the winter, 
the fruit does not attain maturity oftener than once in three or four years. 

The name of " White Oak" is generally applied to this species, but improperly, 
as it differs very materially from the White Oak of the United States. The 
largest trees of this description have hitherto been found' in the vicinity of Grand 
Lake in Queen's County. A cubic foot of the Grey Oak from that locality 
weighed fifty two pounds when weil seasoned. 

Properties and Uses. — The Grey Oak possesses great strength and durability 
as well as weight ; but its small size prevents its heing used for many purposes 
for which it would otherwise be well adapted. Among the farmers it is greatly 
in request for agricultural implements, but the principal consumption is by tlie 
carriage and sleigh makers, who esteem it very highly, as do also the boat- 
huUdera. 

2. Red Oak— Qitercus Rubra. 

Description. — This is a tall wide-spreading tree, of larger size than the Grey 
Oak, and it is found further North than any other Oak except the Grey. Its 
leaves arc smooth and shining on both sides ; in the autumn they change toadull 
red, and turn yellow before they fall. The acorns are large and abundant, 
rounded at the summit, compressedatthe base, and contained in flat cups, covered 
with narrow compact scales. They are voracionaly devoured by wild animals, 
and by cows, horses and swine, when ranging the woods after the herbage has. 
perished. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Red Oak is reddish and coarse grained, 
and the pores are often large enough for the passage of a hair. It is tolerably 
strong, but not very durable, and it is chiefly used for the staves of barrels and 
casks in which to contain dry wares. A cubic foot of this wood, felled in the, 
vicinity of the Grand Lake, when well seasoned, weighed forty four pounds. A 
cubic foot of English Oak, when seasoned, weighs from fifty to fifty four pounds. 
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YTAILMUT. 

Only one species of the Walnut is fonnd in New Brunswick, which is well 
known by the name of Butternut. It is abun^nt on the rich alluvial banks of 
the Saint John, and no where more plentiful than in the vicinity of Woodstock, 
and from thence to the Begaguimick River. The Butternut is also found in 
several parts of the Province, oii Uplands of a moderate elevation possessing a 
deep rich soil, which are thence called " Butternut Ridges,*' and are noted for 
their fertility. 

Butternut — Jtiglana Catkartica. 

Description. — In favorable situations, the growth of the Butternut Tree is 
very luxuriant, frequently attaining the height of eighty feet, and the diameter, 
at four feet from the ground, of six to eight feet. The roots of a large sized tree, 
often extend even with the surface of the ground, in a serpentine direction, and 
with little variation in size, to the distance of forty feet. The trunk ramifies at a 
smair height, and the branches, seeking a direction more horizontal than those of 
other trees, and spreading widely, form a large and tufted head, which gives the 
tree a remarkable appearance. 

The Fruit is commonly single, and suspended by a tliin, pliable footstalk, 
about three inches in length ; its form is oblong oval, without any appearance of 
seam. It is often two and a half inches in length, and five inches in circumference, 
and is covered with a viscid adhesive substance, composed of small transparent 
vesicles, which are easily discovered with the aid of a glass. 

The Nuts are hard, oblong, rounded at the base, and terminated at the summit 
in an acute point, their surface is very rough ; deeply and irregularly furrowed. 
They are ripe in New Brunswick in October, and in some seasons are so abundant 
that one person may gather several bushels of them in a day. The Indians, in 
former times, pounaed and boiled the kernels, and separating the oily substance 
which swam upon the surface, mixed it with their food. These kernels are very 
oil y, a nd hence the name of " Butternut." 

When the fruit has attained about half its growth, it is sometimes used for 
'making pickles, being first plunged into boiling water, then thoroughly wiped to 
clean it of its down, and afterwards preserved, in Vinegar. 

If the trunk of the Butternut is pierced in the month which precedes the un- 
folding of the leaves, a pretty copious discharge ensues of a slightly sugary sap, 
from which, by evaporation, a sugar is obtained of a quality but slightly inferior 
to that of Maple Sugar. 

Properties and Uses, — The Latin specific name, Cathartica^ was long since 
given to this species of Walnut, by Dr. Cutler, of Massachusetts, and Michaux 
says, should be definitively substituted for that of Cinerea^ by which it has been 
heretofore distinguished by Botanists, This last appellation, derived from the 
color of the secondary branches, whose bark is smooth and greyish, suggests only 
an unimportant characteristic ; while the first expresses one of the most interest- 
ing properties of the tree. An extract of Butternut bark in water, or even a 
decoction sweetened with honey, is acknowledged to be a very excellent cathar- 
tic. Its purgative operation is stated to be always sure, and unattended, in the 
most delicate constitutions, with pain or irritation. 

On<a live tree, the inner bark, when first exposed, is of a pure white ; in a 
moment it changes to a beautiful lemon eolor, and soon after to a deep brown. 
The bark of the Butternut Tree is very commonly used in the country for dying 
yellow, and many fine trees are annually destroyed by the recklessness of the 
bifckwoodsmen, who strip the bark from the trunk for this purpose. 

Id those parts of the United States where the Black Walnut is found, the 
Batteraut is distinguished by the name of White Walnut. When young, the 

K 
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Black Walnut and tlie Butternut resemble eacli other in tbeir foliage, and in tlie 
rapidity of tlieir growth ; but when arrived at maturity, tlieir forma are ao dif- 
ferent as to be distinguished at fipt sight. Remarkable peculiarities are also 
found on examining their wood, especially when seasoned. The Black Walnut 
is heavy, strong, and of a dark brown color ; while the Butternut is light, of 
little strength, and of a reddish hue ; but they possess in common the great 
advantage of lasting long, and of being secure from the ravages of worms. 

The wood of the Butternut Tree will long resist the effects of heat and moisture. 
On the Ohio, it is sawn into boards for the constrncuon of small skiffs, which, on 
account of their lightness, are in request for river navigation. It is also uaed for 
the panels of coaches and carriages, for which it is found well adapted, not only 
from its lightness, but because it is not liable to split, and receives paint in a 
superior manner. I''or corn shovels and wooden dishes, it is preferred to the red- 
flowering Maple, because it is lighter and less liable to split. 

Very considerable quantities of furniture are now made at Fredericton of 
Butternut wood, which is becoming in great request for a variety of purposes. 
For wainscotting, and for fitting up Libraries, it is well adapted, being easily 
worked, of a pleasing color, and susceptible of a good polish, which throws out 
the graining, and shows the wood to advantage. The wood of the Butternut 
Tree has also been recently employed in the private Chapel at the Government 
House, and for the highest order of architectural finishing at St. Anne's Chapel, 
in Frederieton ; all the wood-work in the interior, and the beautiful arches and 
ceiling of that tasteful building, being formed exclusively of the Butternut. It 
may there be seen under very favorable circumstances, and cannot fail to be 
admired. 

Butternut wood haa not yet become an article of export from this Colony, 
but the large size of which it can be procured, and its various good qualities, 
which Lave only recently become known, will soon render it in demand. The 
propagation of this tree is very easy, either from cuttings or from the nut ; and 
as it grows to the greatest advantage in pastures and along the sides of roads, it 
would be advantageous to farmers to cultivate it, as well for the beauty of the 
tree itself, and the fniit it produces, as for the value of the wood at maturity, 

The Maples, in general, are lofty nnd beautiful trees, deciduous, and suffi- 
ciently hardy ; they grow quick, are easily transplanted, and bear cropping. 
The grass flourishes under their shade. They prefer a free, deep, and loamy 
soil ; rich, rather than sterile, and neither wet nor very dry. The situation that 
suits them best, is one that is sheltered and shady, rather than exposed. They 
are seldom found on the North side of lofty mountains, or on mountains at all, 
except among other trees ; but on the plains they are found by themselves. 

The wood of the Maples differs so widely in quality in different species, that 
it is difficult to characterize it by general observations. 

Maple wood speedily ferments and decays when exposed to the weather. It 
is liable to be injured by worms, and hence is unfit for building. It possesses, 
however, other qualities which in part compensate for these defects, and which 
render it useful in the arts, and in domestic economy. 

I. White Maple — Acer Eriocarpvm. 

Description. — The trunk of the White Maple is low, and divides itself into a 
great number of limbs, 80 divergent that they form a very spacious head. It is 
pinuhed by the rigorous winters of New Brunswick, and never reaches the size 
which it attains further South. 
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The leaves are opposite, and supported by long footstalks ; tliey are divided 
by deep sinuses, into four lobes, ana are toothed on the edges, of a bright green 
on the upper surface, and of a beautiful white beneath. The foliage is scattered, 
and leaves an open thoroughfare to the sunbeams. Though the White Maple 
will not grow in swamps, yet it attains its greatest dimensions on the alluvial 
banks of rivers which are occasionally inundated ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that it is found on the banks of such, rivers only as have limpid waters and a 
gravelly bed. 

The White Maple blooms early in the spring ; its flowers are small, with a 
downy ovarium. The specific name, eriocarpitm, is derived from the Greek, 
erion, cotton, and carpoSy fruit, in allusion to the down which grows on the fruit. 

Properties and Uses, — Tlie wood of the White Maple is very white, and of a 
fine grain ; but it is softer and lighter than that of any other species of the 
Maple, and from its want of strength and durability, is but little used. When 
dry, it weighs thirty eight pounds to a cubic foot, and in seasoning loses nearly 
half its weight. As it soon changes color, it is not much used for cabinet work. 
The cliarcoal made from it. is esteemed for yielding a strong uniform h^at of 
long continuance. 

The sap of the White JVIaple is in motion earlier in the spring than in the 
Seigar Maple. Like the Red Maple,* it yields but half the product of the Sugar 
Maple from a given measure of sap, but the unrefined sugar is said to be whiter 
and more agreeable to the taste than that of the Sugar Maple. 

The inner bark of the White Maple rapidly produces a black precipitate, with 
sulphate of iron. 

2. Red-flowering Maple— ^^cer Rubrum. 

Description, — Whether in flower or in foliage, the Red Maple, like its congeners, 
18 a beautiful tree. Although it neither attains the size nor the height of the Sugar 
Maple, it much resembles that tree in its general appearance, but it may easily 
be distinguished from it by its trunk, the b^rk on which, when young, is per- 
fectly smooth, aiid 'more profusely marked with broad, pale-yellow lichens. In 
open situations, it often ramifies at the ground, and assumes the form of several 
small trees growing in a clqmp. 

The Acer Rubrum grows on the borders of creeks, but chiefly in swamps 
which are frequently inundated, and always ifliry, and there only it attains its 
full dimensions. It is sometimes called " Soft Maple," and " Swamp Maple," 
but that of *^ Red-flowering Maple " is most general, and also most appropriate, 
88 the young shoots, the flowers, and the fruit, are red. 

The first tree whose bloom announces the return of spring is the red-flowering 
Maple. In 1846 it was observed in flower near St. John on the 20th April. 
The blossoms, which are of a beautiful purple, or deep red, unfold more than a 
fortnight before the leaves. The fruit is of the same hue with the flowers, though 
it varies in size and in the intensity of its coloring, according to the exposure and 
the dampness of the soil. The extremities of this tree, which are formed by nume- 
rous twigs united at the base, have a remarkable appearance when garnished 
widi flowers and seeds of a deep red, before vegetation has begun generally to 
revive. 

The leaves are smaller than those of the White Maple, but in some respects, 
ihey resemble them. They are whitish underneath^ and are divided in three 
or four acuminated lobes, irregularly toothed, 

PrMerties and Uses. — The wood of the Red-flowering Maple, when dry, weighs 
forty four pounds the cubic foot ; when green, it is soft, full of aqueous matter, 
and loses in drying nearly one half of its weight. It is harder than the wood t)f the 
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While Maple, and of a finer and closer grain ; hence it is easily irrought In the 
lathe, and acquire:) by polishing, a glossy and silken Burface. 

In the United States the wood is principally employed for the lower part of 
Windsor chairs. It is also used for spinning wheels and fiaddle-trees, and in the 
country is preferred for yoties, shovels, and wooden dishes. 

It sometimes happens in very old trees that the grain, instead of following a 
perpendicular direction, is undulated ; and this variety bears the name of" Curled 
Maple." This singular arrangement, for which no cause has ever been assigned, 
is never witnessed in young trees, nor in tlie branches of such as extiibit it in the 
trunk. It is also less conspicuous at the centre than near the circumference. 
Trees offering this disposition are rare, and do not exist in the proportion of one 
t« a. hundred. The serpentine direction of the fibre, which renders them difficult 
to split and to work, produceB,in the hands of a skilful mechanic, tlie most beauti- 
ful effects of light and shade. These effects are rendered more striking, if, after 
smoothing the surface of the wood with a double- ironed plane, it is rubbed witli a 
little Bulpharic acid, and afterwards anointed with linseed oil. On examining it 
attentively, the varying shades are found to be owing entirely to the inflexion of 
the rays of light, which is more sensibly perceived in viewing it, in different direc- 
tions, by cnndle light. 

. Before Mahogany came info snch general use, the wood of the red-flowering 
Maple was much used for furniture ; bedsteads are stiil made of it, which in rich- 
ness and lustre excel the finest Mahogany, It is now sawn into thin plates 
(veneers) which are used to inlay other woods, in articles of cabinet work, and 
the finishing of ships' cabins. 

The red-flowering Maple never produces the variety known as "Bird's-eye 
Maple;" that is confined exclusively to the Sugar or Rock Maple. 

The inner bark of the red-flowering Maple is of a dusky red. By boiling, it 
yields a purplish color, which, on the addition of sulphate of iron, becomes a dark 
blue, approaching to black. It is used in the country, with a certain portion of 
alum in solution, for dyeing black. 

Tiie wood of this Maple Is inferior to that of Rock Maple for fuel. 

The French Canadians call this tree Pluine. They make sugar from its sap, 
but, Eis in white Maple, the product of a given measure is only half as great as ia 
obtained from the Rock or Sugar Maple. 

3. SOGAR Maple — Acer Siiccharmu7n. 

Descrifitioii. —'V\i\s is the most interesting of the American Maples, and is 
called Rock Maple, Hard Maple, and Sugar Maple. The first of these is most 
generally used ; but Michaux uses the last, as indicating one of the most valua- 
ble properties of the tree.. It enters largely into the composition of the forests 
with which New Brunswick is covered, where it is found of the largest size, and 
in great perfection. 

The Sugar Maple frequently reaches the height of seventy or eighty feet, with 
a proportional diameter ; but it does not commonly exceed fifty or sixty feet, 
with a diameter from twelve to eighteen inches. Well grown, thriving trees are 
beautiful in their appearance, and easily distinguished by the whiteness of their 
bark. The natural habitnt of the Sugar Maple is the steep and shady banks of 
rivers, and elevated situations, where the soil is cold and humid, free, deep, and 
fertile, and not surcharged with moisture. 

The leaves are about five inches broad, hut they vary in length according to 
the age and vigor of the tree. They are opposite, attached by long footstalks, 
palmated, and unequally divided into five lobes, entire at the edges, of a bright 
green above, and glaucous, or whitish underneath. In autumn, after the appear 
ance of the first frost, their color changes from green to all shades of led, from 
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the deepest erimson to light orange. At first the leayes at the extremities of the 
branches alone change their color, leaving the internal and more shaded parts 
still in their verdnre, which gives to the tree the effect of great depth of shade, 
and displays advantageously the light, lively coloring of the sprays. Later in 
the season, when the tints become more and more gorgeous, and tiie foil beams 
of the sunshine foil upon the large masses of foliage, the warm and glowing 
oolors of the whole summit possess a great deal of grandeur, and add much to 
the beauty and effect of the landscape. 

Mr. M'Grregor, in his work on British America, croeaking of the Forests, says — 
^' It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of these Forests ; nothing under heaven 
can be compared to its effulgent grandeur. Two or three frostnr nights in the decline 
of autumn transform the boundless verdure of a whole empire into evenr possible 
tint of brilliant scarlet^ rich violet, every shade of blue ana brown, vivid crimson, 
and glittering yellow. The stern, inexorable fir tribes alone maintain their eternal 
sombre green ; all others, on mountains or in valleys, bnrst into the most glorious 
vegetable beauty, and exhibit the roost splendid and most enchanting panorama 
on earth." 

Properties and. Uses, — The wood of the Sugar Maple when first cut is white, 
but after being wrought, and exposed for some time to the light, it takes a rosy tinge. 
Its grain is fine and close, ana when polished, it has a silky lustre. It is very 
strong, and sufficiently heavy, but wants the property of durability; when 
exposed to mobture, it soon decays, and is therefore neglected in civil and naval 
architecture. For many purposes, however, it is preferred to Beech,. Birch, or 
Elm ; but it should be perfectly seasoned, which requires two or three years. 

The wood of the Sugar Maple, grown in New Brunswick, when dry, weighs 
fortv six pounds to a cubic foot ; that grown to the southward of New Bruns- 
wick weighs much less. It furnishes the best fuel in the Province, and its ashes 
are rich in the alkaline principle. Four fifths of the pot ashes exported firom 
Boston and New York to Europe, are made from this Maple. The pharcoal 
made from it is preferred to any other ; it is one fifth heavier than the coal 
made from the same species of wood in the Middle andf Southern States, a fact 
which sufficiently evinces that the Sugar Maple acquires its characteristic pro* 
perties in perfection only in a Northern climate. 

There is a great resemblance, in appearance, between the wood of tiie red- 
flowering Maple, and that of the Sugar Maple ; but the latter is easily distin- 
guished bv its weight and hardness. There is, besides, a very certain and simple 
test. A few drops of sulphate of iron, (copperas,) being poured on samples of the 
different species, the Sugar Maple turns greenish, and the White Maple and red- 
flowering Maple change to a deep blue. "^ 

The Sugar Maple exhibits two accidental forms in the arrangement of the fibre, 
of which cabinet-makers take advantage for making beautiful articles of furniture. 
The first consists in undulations, like those of the red-flowering Maple, and is 
likewise known as ^' Curled Maple ;" the second, which takes place only in old 
trees that are still sound, appears to arise from an inflexion of tiie fibre nom the 
circumference toward the centre, producing spots of half a line in diameter, some- 
times contiguous, and sometimes several lines apart. The more numerous the 
spots, the more beautiful, and the more esteemed is the wood ; this variety is called 
** Bird's-eye Maple." It is now beginning to be exported in very considerable 
quantities to the United Kingdom, where it brings a high price ; and as its value 
is becoming more generally understood, it is to be hoped that hereafter it will not be 
so larishly cut and wasted by the lumberers and backwoodsmen as has heretofbre 
been the case. 

Thlt aaciitets hdd the Maple in great esteem ; and tables Uilaid wift carious 
porttonsef it, or formed entirely of its finely variegated woodi in some instances 
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brought their weigbt in gold. To such a lieigbt did the fondness of the Uomans 
for curious woods carry them, at one period of their history, tliat their tables were 
even more expensive than the jewels of their ladies. Maple dishes are freqaentiy 
mentioned by the Latin poets ; and Covrper and many modern poets, also mention 
bowls of Maple, as being used by shepherds and hermits. Virgil celebrates the 
Maple as the throne of the " good Evander," and its branches as the canopy under 
which he received and seated £neas. 

" Oil sods of turr, he fat the Eoldiers round ; 
A Maple tlirone, ra^ei] higher from the grouud, 
ReiU^iveil the Trojan Chief; and u'er the bed, 
A lion's shaggy hide for ornoment they spread." 

Pliny gives an elaborate account of the uses and properties of Maples ; he 
enumerates ten different kinds which were known in his time. 

Besides the varieties of " Curled Maple" and " Bird's-eye Maple," two other 
vBTieties occur in the wens or excrescences which grow on the trunk of the Sugar 
Maple. The most valuable of these is known by the name of " Variegated Maple 
Knob," or " Loupe d'^rable de couhurs varices," of the French. It presents 
an assemblage of shades agreeably disposed, soiiietiines resembling Arabic cha- 
racters, which renders the wood exceedingly appropriate for fancy work, and 
from its scarcity, it commands very high prices. The other variety, known by 
the name of " Silver White Maple Knob," or " Loupe d'^rable blanc argenti" 
of the French, exhibits a silvery lustre, and is highly prized for the same purposes 
as the preceding, although more common. 

The Indians of New Brunswick have been accustomed to make their dishes of 
these Maple knobs from time immemorial, and they still continue to nse them, 
for with ordinary care, they last a very long time. Some of these rude dishes, 
when finished and polished by an experienced workman, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and worthy a place among the most rare and costly specimens of wood. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

Tlie extraction of Sugar from the Maple is a valuable resource in a country 
where all classes of society daily make use of tea and coifc^. 

The process by which it is obtained is very simple, and is everywhere nearly 
the same. Thongb not essentially defective, it might be rendered more perfect 
and more profitable by a little more attention to science. 

The work usually commences in the month of March, while the cold continues 
intense, and the ground is still covered with snow. The sap begins to be in 
motion at this season, nearly two months before the general revival of vegetation. 

A sufficient number of Maple trees being found growing in close proximity to 
each other, the ground is occupied by a party, and is termed a " Sugarie ;" «nd 
those who first commeuce tapping the trees, consider that possession for one year 
constitutes right for those years that follow. Without having any tenure of these 
lands from the Crown, these parties often receive consideration from others for the 
right of possession. 

in a central situation, convenient to the trees from which the sap is to be 
drawn, a rough shanty is constructed, called a " Sugar Camp," to shelter thoae 
who attend the kettles from the weather. The articles required are, axes to cut 
and split fuel, kettles of fifteen or twenty gallons capacity^ an auger of three 
quarters of an inch diameter, numerous small troughs to receive t!ie sap, slips of 
wood * or tubes, eight or ten inches long, corresponding in size with the auger, 
buckets for emptying tlie troughs and carrying the sap to the camp, a tree liollowed 

•Those idipB of wood are generally maje of Sumach, (BAi« Coccinta,') or Elder, (Sanitecvj 
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out, or large tnbs, to receive the sap as brought in, from which to sappljr the 
kettles^ and moulds to receive the syrup when sufficiency boiled to form into 
<3akes. 

The trees are perforated in an obliquely ascending direction, eighteen or twenty 
inches from the ground. Care should be taken that the auger does not enter 
more than half an inch within the wood, as experience has shown that the most 
abundant flow of sap takes place at that depth. It is also recommended that 
the tree should be tapped on the South side, but this useful hint is not always 
attended to. 

The troughs, which contain two or three gallons each, are made of Birch bark. 
Pine, Spruce, or Fir ; one of these is placed on the ground at the foot of each tree. 
The sap is collected every day, and temporarily poured into casks, or more 
frequently a large trough, made of a birch tree hollowed out like a canoe. The 
evaporation is kept up by a brisk fire, night and day, and the scum is carefully 
taken off during tikis part of the process. Fresh sap is added from the reservoir 
as required, and the heat is maintained until the liquid is reduced to a syrup, 
after which it is left to cool, and then strained through blanket or other woollen 
stuff, to separate the remaining impurities. 

Some persons recommend leaving the syrup in 'this state twelve hours, before 
boiling it for the last time, others proceed with it immediately. In either case, 
the kettles are only half filled, and by an active, steady heat, the syrup is rapidly 
reduced to the proper consistencv for being poured into the moulds. The evapo^ 
ration is known to have proceecfed far enough, when upon rubbing a drop of the 
syrup between the fingers, it is perceived to be granular. The molasses being 
drained off from the moulds, the sugar is no longer deliquescent, like the raw 
sugar of the West Indies. 

If the syrup is in danger of boiling over, a bit of lard or butter is thrown in, 

jvhich instantly calms the ebullition. The larger the boiler, the more sugar is 

Obtained from* it. A copper vessel affords a sugar of a fairer color than an iroa 

vessel. The sugar is lighter colored in proportion to the care with which it is 

made, and the judgment with which the evaporation is conducted. When refined, 

it equals in beauty the finest sugar consumed in Europe. 

The sooner the sap is boiled the better. It should never be kept longer than 
twenty four hours. Lime, eggs, or new milk, are mixed with the boiling sap to 
clarify it. A spoonful of slaked lime, the white of one egg, or a pint of new 
milk, are the usual proportions to fifteen gallons of sap ; the latter is esteemed 
the best, but clear sugar may be made without any of them. 

The sap continues to flow for six weeks, after which it becomes less abundant, 
less rich in saccharine matter, and sometimes even incapable of crystallizaticm. 
In this case^itis consumed in the state of molasses, superior to that from the West 
Indies, and bears the name of '^ Maple Honey.'^ 

After three or four days exposure to the sun. Maple sap is converted into 
Vinegar by the acetous fermentation. 

The Indians of New Brunswick have practised sugar-making time out of 
mind, and the Acadian l^rench have pursued it from their first settlement in 
America. The French of Madawaska still make several thousand pounds anno* 
ally ; in fact they make nearly all they consume, and some seasons have a con- 
siderable surplus for sale. 

The amount of sugar manufactured in a year varies from different causes. A 
cold and dry winter renders the trees more productive than a changeable and 
humid season. When frosty nights are followed by dry and warm days, the sap 
flows abundantly ; and from three to five gallons are then yielded by a single 
tree in twenty four hours. Three persons are found sufficient to attend two 
faimdred moA fifty trees ; each tree of ordinary, sixe yieldS) ii| a good seaaon. 
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twentf to thirty gallons of sap, from which five or six pounds of angar ars mad?, 
but the average quantity, in ordinary Geosons, is about four pounds to each tree. 

It has been remarked, that in districts which have been cleared of other treeih 
and even of the leas vigorous Sugar Maple, the product of the remainder is, propor- 
tionally, more considerable. In all sugar-plantations, therefore, it will be advan- 
tageous to cut out the different sorts of limber, which grow intermixed with Uie 
Sugar Maple, and even such of that species as are not thriving trees. The tim- 
ber so cut out will serve aa fuel for the boilers, and leave openings for the sun to 
enter, which will improve and enrich the sap. 

Trees which grow in low and moist places afford a greater quantity of sap 
than those which occupy rising grounds, hut it is less rich in the saccharine 
principle. That of insulated trees, left standing in the mitldle of fields, or by the 
side of fences, is best. A farmer in the United States, who has planted these 
trees in his meadoiv, obtains each year, one pound of sugar from every three 
gallons of sap. 

Wild and domestic animals are immoderately fond of Maple sap, and break 
into enclosures to sate themselves with it. 

4. Moose Wood — Acer Striatum. 

Description. — In New Brunswick and the other British Provinces, this Maple 
is known only by the name of Moose Wood ; in the United States it is called 
Striped Maple. 

The name of Moose Wood was given it by the first settlers, from observing 
that the Moose subsisted during the latter part of winter and beginning of 
spring, upon its young twigs. In New Brunswick it is found most vigorous in 
what is called a " mixed growth," where the woods are composed of Sugar 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Hemlock Spruce. In these forests, it constitutes a 
great part of the undergrowth ; its ordinary height is ten feet, though individual 
trees are found more than twenty feet. The trunk and branches of the Moose 
Wood are clad in a smooth, greeii bark, longitudinally marked with black stripes, 
by which it is easily distinguishable at all seasons of the year. 

This species of Maple has long been cultivated in Europe, in parks and exten- 
sive gardens. It is in request as one of the earliest trees to feel the approach of 
spring, hut more particularly on account of the pleasing effect of the white veins 
which variegate its trunk. In the primitive forests, where it grows beneath a 
canopy of impervioiis shade, these veins are black ; the change of color seems 
owing to its being planted in drier soil, more open to the sun. 

Properties and Uses. — The small size of the Moose Wood forbids its use in 
any kind of construction ; but as it is white and fine grained, cabinet-makers 
sometimes employ it in forming the white lines with whicli they inlay Mahogany. 

Its principal advantage to the inhabitants consists in furnishing them, at the 
close of winter, when their forage is exhausted, with a resource for sustaining 
their cattle, till the advancing season has renewed the herbage. As soon as the 
buds begin to swell, the famished horses and neat cattle are turned loose into the 
woods, to browse on the young shoots, which they consume with avidity. Poor 
as this resource may appear, it is not wholly inadequate, as the twigs are tender, 
and full of saccharine juice. 

5. Mountain Maple— ^cer Monlanum. 

Description. — This diminutive species of Maple is abundant in New Bnina- 
wick. It is sometimes called Mountain Maple, and sometimes Low Maple. 
Though the last of these names indicates the stature of the tree, Michaux retains 
the first, which is in most general use, and likewise most appropriate, as this 
Maple (nnlike any of the other species) grows in preference on the declivities of 
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mountains, expofied to the north, and in cod, moist, and sbady ntoatiimB, on the 
abrupt and rocky banks of torrents and rivers. 

The Mountain Maple seldom exceeds fifteen feet in height, but it blooms at 
an elevation of six or eight feet, and even less. ^ It most frequently grows in the 
form of a shrub, with a single, straight, slender stem, covered with a smooth, 
whitish bark, and sending forth several red branches. 

Properties and Uses, — This species of Maple is too small to afford wood of 
any value, and is noticed in this Report merely to complete the series of the 
species. 
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The genus Cornus consists of deciduous trees and shrubs, all in general very 
hardy, and easily propagated from seeds, by suckers, or by cuttings and layers. 
Among the eight species of Dog Wood which have been noticed in North Ame- 
rica, one species alone is considered entitled, from its size, to be classed with the 
Forest Trees. It is the most interesting, too, from the value of' its wood, the 
properties of its bark, and the beauty of its flowers. 

Flowery Dog Wood— CorwMs Florida. 

Description, — When grown under favorable circumstances, the Flowery Dog 
Wood forms a tree, attaining a height of thirty to thirty five feet, with a trunk 
nine or ten inches in diameter ; but in general it does not exceed one half of 
these dimensions. The trunk, is strong, and is covered with a blackish bark, 
chopped into small portions, which are often in the shape of squares, more or less 
exact. The branches are proportionally less numerous than on other trees, and 
regularly disposed nearly in the form of crosses. The young branches are 
observed to incline upward in a semicircular direction. The leaves are oval, of 
a dark green above, and whitish beneath. Towards the close of summer they 
are ofi;en marked with black spots, and at the approach of winter they change to 
a blood red. The flowers, which appear in May, or early in June, while tlie 
leaves are only beginning to unfold themselves, are yellowish, and collected ia 
bunches, which are surrounded with a very large involucre, composed of four 
large white floral leaves, sometimes inclining to violet. This fine involucre con- 
stitutes the chief beauty of the flowers, which are very numerous, and which, 
in their season, robe the tree in white, like a full blown apple tree, and render it 
one of the fairest ornaments of the American Forests. 

The berries, which are of a vivid glossy red, and of an oval shape, are always 
united. They remain upon the tree until the first autumnal firsts, when, not- 
withstanding their bitterness, they are devoured by the Robin {Turdus Migra^ 
torius) and other small birds. 

Properties and. Uses. — The wood of the Flowery Dog Wood is hard, compact, 
heavy and fine-grained ; it is susceptible of a brilliant polish. The sap-wood is 
perfectly white, and the heart- wood is of a chocolate color. 

This tree is not large enough for works which require pieces of considerable 
size ; it is used for the handles of light tools, such as mallets, chisels, and the like. 
In the United States some farmers select this wood for harrow teeth, for the 
hames of horses collars, and also for shoeing sled-runners ; it is also used for the 
cogs of mill-wheels ; but to whatever purpose it is applied, being liable to split, 
it should never be wrought until it is pefectly seasoned. 

The shoots, when three or four years old, are found suitable for the light hoops 
of small casks ; and the divergent branches are used for the yokes which are put 
on the necka of swine, to prevent their breaking into enclosed fields. 

h 
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TLc arrows of the Indians were formerly made of Dog Wood, as were also tlie 
speara of tlie ancients, by wl:om tbia wood was held in high esteem. Virgil 
speaks of it — 

" /lona btlto 

The berries dye purple ; the inner bark, which is extremely bitter, has proved 
an excellent substitute for the Peruvian bark,* The bark also may be substi- 
tuted for galls in the manufacture of ink.t From the bark of the more fibrous 
roots, the Indians obtain a good scarlet dye. 

Such are the profitable uses of this tree, which merits attention from the value 
of its wood, its useful properties, and especially for the beauty and brilliancy of 
its flowers, by which it is better adapted than almost any other of the North 
American trees, for the embellishment of extensive gardens and pleas;ire grounds. 
In Kngland, it is cultivated solely as an ornamental shrub ; but from its large 
white flowers, " emulous of the purity of snow," wliich finely contrast with the 
" forest green," it is said to deserve richly a place in every collection where it 
^vill thrive. 

BIRCH. 

The northern extremities of the old and new Continents appear to have what 
may he considered the native climate of the Birch, to judge from the number of 
species found there, and which diminish in proceeding to the south. To Ihe 
inhabitants of these regions, the trees of this genus are highly interesting, and are 
applied by them, with wonderful ingenuity, to the necessities of life. They 
employ the wood in the construction of houses and of vessels, and in the works 
of the wheel-wright and the cabinet-maker; of the bark, which is nearly incorrupti- 
ble, they make canoes, boxes, and more secure covering for their habitations ; 
mth the leaves they dye their nets ; and from the sap they procure a mild 
and sugary beverage, 

From the researches of Botanists, it appears that as many species of Birch are 
found in North America as in Europe ; and Michaux the younger states, that 
from his own observations on the coraparative properties of tJieir wood, the 
advantage appears to lie solely on tlie side of the American species. The 
Canoe Birch, be says, equals the White Birch which grows in Sweden and in 
Ttiiasia ; and the Black Birch and Yellow Birch far exceed it, in the strength 
and beauty of their wood, as is proved by the several uses to which they are 
applied. 

The four species of Bircli found in New Brunswick nre all tall trees ; they are 
known at first sight by the white or silvery color of their bark, or rather of the 

■ Ur. Waiieer nf V'ireinia, in nn iiinugoral diESPrlation ou Ihe comparolive WrtueB of tbe Cor- 
nuB Florida, Conms Sericea, aiid Cinclioua Officinalis of l.imitcus, iiili;r detailing a great imm- 
lier of psperiuieoli, femarks : — " A naiDuiary recipituiation of tliese cspprimcuts sliows, that tbe 
Cornas Flotida, Sericen, and Peruvian bark, possess tlie same iiigredieiits, that is, gom, 
mucilage, niid extracts, wbicli last iiontain tlie tannin and gallic acid, though in diflerent propor- 
lions. TThe Florida has iao?t of the gum. mucilage and estracta; (he Sericeft the next, which 
Bppears to be an intermediate betn-een tbe Florida and Cinchona ; whiie the latter poBsesses malt 
ol tbe reein. Their virtue's nppeiir liimilar, aaJ equal, in their regideiicc. The (extract and resia 
possess all their active powers. The extract appears to possose all tbeir toniu powers. The rcBio, 
wbeii perfectly separated from the extract, appears to be purely stimulant ; and probably the foniu 
powere of the extract are increased wheu eombioed with a portion of the resin, 0.9 la tbe apiriCuous 

t The following is given aa a receipt for making good Ink :~" Put halfan ounce of Dng Wood 
bark, two Ecruplea of sniphate ol iron, and two seriiplea uf guin Arabic, into Eiiteen ounces of 
laiu nuter ; during the iufosion shake it repeatedly.'' 
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epidermisy or outer thin covering of the bark, by the smallness of their leaves in 
comparison with other timber trees, and by the lightness and airiness of their 
whole appearance, 

1. Canoe Birch — Betula Papyracea, 

Description. — By the Frencli Canadians this tree is called Bouleau hlanc^ 
White Birch, and Bouleau db Canot, Canoe Birch. It is known in New Brans- 
wick also by these denominations, and sometimes by that of " Paper Birch," 
but that of " Canoe Birch" has been deemed most proper, as indicating an impor- 
tant use made of the bark. 

The Canoe Birch is most multiplied in the forest of North America in that 
portion lying north of the 43d degree of latitude, and between longitude 75° 
west, and the Atlantic ocean ; this portion, though situated ten degrees further 
south, is said very nearly to resemble Sweden, and the eastern part of Prussia, 
not only in the face of the country, but in the severity of the climate. Below 
the 43d degree of north latitude, the Canoe Birch is not found. It attains its 
largest size, which is about seventy feet in height and thirty inches in diameter, 
on the declivity of hills, and in the bottom of fertile valleys. Its branches are 
slender, flexible, and covered with a shining brown bark, dotted with white. 
The twigs are erect in young trees, but being very slender and pliant, are apt to 
become pendent in old ones ; hence a very beautiful variety, nearly equal in 
gracefulness to the drooping Elm. 

Properties and Uses, — The heart, or perfect wood of the Canoe Birch, when 
first laid open, is of a reddish hue, and the sap-wood is perfectly white. It has a 
fine glossy grain, with a considerable share of strength ; that it is little employed, 
is owing partly to its speedy decay when exposed to the succession of dryness 
and moisture, and partly to the existence in its vicinity of several species of 
wood, such as the Maples, the Beech, and even the Yellow Birch, which are far 
preferable for the uses of the joiner and the wheel- wright. 

A section of the trunk of this tree, one or two feet in length, immediately below 
the first ramification, exhibits very elegant undulations of the fibre, representing 
bunches of feathers, or sheaves of corn. These pieces, divided into thin veneers, 
were formerly much used by cabinet-malcers in the United States to embellish 
their work. 

The Canoe Birch affords tolerably good fuel, but is inferior to Maple. On 
trees not exceeding eight inches in diameter, the bark is of a brilliant white, 
like that of the White Birch of Sweden, and like that too, it is almost indestruc- 
tible. Trees long since prostrated by time, are often met with in the forests, 
whose trunk appears sound, while the bark, which remains perfect, contains only 
a friable substance like vegetable mould. This bark, like that of the Eifropeaa 
species, is devoted to many uses. In New Brunswick large pieces are placed 
beneath the shingles and clapboards to render the houses dryer and less penetrable 
to cold/ 

The Indians make boxes, dishes, and a variety of ornamental articles, of Birch 
bark ; the boxes they ornament very neatly with stained porcupine quills ; the 
ornamental articles for ladies are embroidered with colored silks, or dyed moose 
hair. Their wigwams are always built of it, and they use it for water vessels, 
drinking cups, and an almo^t endless variety of purposes. They sometimes 
manage to boil water in this bark, when split very thin, and in that state they 
frequently use it as paper. 

But the most important use of this bark, and for which no other can be used, 
is in the construction of Canoes. To procure a proper piece for making a Cano^e, 
the largest, straightest, and smoothest trunks are selected, and generally cut 
down, — TJle writej: once assisted a Milicete Itidian in procuring a very fine 
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" bark," and it was tliua managed. After the tree was cut down, a cirouW 
incision was made as far up the trunk as the bark was good, that is, just below 
the branches. A very careful examination was then made to ascertain the best 
side of the hark, in order that the moat perfect portion may form the bottom of 
the canoe ; this being ascertained, a atraif;ht incision was then made, from the 
circular incision to the butt of the tree. The edges of the baric was next raised 
with wedges, and much precaution was used to prevent any portion flying off -too 
suddenly, and spoiling tlie whole, Wlien the edges of the bark were fully 
cleared from the trunk of the tree, tlie bark was relieved frem the pressure, 
which was kept on it, until then, and the whole bark of tiie trunk flew off at 
once. The piece thus obtained was twenty two feet in length, fifty six inches 
in width at one end, and forty six inches at tlie other, it was subsequently 
formed into a large canoe of the Milicete fashion. These canoes are stitc!ied 
together with fibrous roots of the White Spruce, about the sine of a quill, which 
are deprived of the bark, split, and suppled in water. The gunwales and ribs 
are formed of White Cedar, (Cupressus Thyoides,') and tlie cross-bars of Sugar 
Maple ; the seams are coated with Sprnce gum. The paddles are made either 
of the red-flowering Maple, or the Sugar Maple, but the latter is preferred, 

2. White Birch— iJe;w/a PopuHfoim. 

Description. — The White Birch is most frequently found in places scantily 
furnished with trees, where the soil is dry and meagre ; in these situations it 
commonly rises to tlie height of twenty or twenty-five feet, and is generally 
associated with the Aapen or Poplar. Single trees which grow accidentally in 
moist and sheltered places, expand to an ampler size, and are sometimes forty 
feet in height, yet not more than nine inches in diameter. It is less abundant 
than the other species of the Bircli tribe, and is rarely found in groups. It is 
commonly seen by tlie side of highways growing singly, on burnt land, or sandy 
soils which have been exhausted by cultivation, or which are too poor to produce 
crops. 

On trees that are fully grown the branches are numerous, slender, and gene- 
rally drooping. The leaves are smooth on both surfaces, heart-shaped at the base, 
very sharp at the point, and doubly and irregularly toothed. The foot-stalks are 
slightly twisted, and the leaves are thus rendered somewhat tremulous like those 
of the Aspen, (Populus Tremulo'ides) and heuce it has obtained the specific name 
populifolia, or poplar-leaved birch. 

The trunk of this species is clad in a bark as white, or whiter, than that of the 
Canoe Birch ; hut its outer bark, when separated from the inner bark, is incapable 
of being divided like that of the Canoe Birch into thin sheets, which constitutes 
a very essential and most important difference. 

Ptoperltes and Uses. — The wood of the White Birch is very soft, brilliant 
when polished, and perfectly wiiite. From its speedy decay, and the inferior size 
of the tree, it is not employed for any use except for fuel, and then but seldom 
where other wood can be procured, as it is of very little value even for that pur- 
pose. The twigs are too brittle for common brooms. 

3. Yellow Gilicn—Jielula Ltilea. 

Descriplion. — This species of Birch abounds in New Brunswick ; it is always 
found on cool and rich soils, with Ash, Hemlock Spruce, and Black Spruce. In 
tliese situations it attains its largest size, which is from sixty to seventy feet in 
height, and more than two feet in diamet«r. 

The specific name Excelsa which has been given to the Yellow Birch, is inju- 
dicious, as it leads to an erroneous opinion that it surpasses all others of its species 
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in hieight. It is a beautiful tree ; its trunk is nearly uniform in diameter, straight 
and destitute of branches for thirty or forty feet. 

It id particularly remarkable for the color and arrangement of its outer bark, 
which is of a brilliant golden yellow, and which frequently divides itself into very 
fine strips, rolled backwards at the ends, and attached in the middle. 

The young shoots and the leaves at their unfolding are ilowny. Towards the 
middle of Summer, when fully expanded, the leaves are perfectly smooth, except 
the foot-stalk, which remains covered with a fine short hair. The leaves about 
three and a-half inches long, two and a-half inches broad, oval acuminate, and 
bordered with sharp and irregular teeth. The leaves, the bark, and the young 
shoots have an agreeable taste, and similar to those of the Black Birch, though less 
sensible, which they lose in drying. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Yellow Birch is inferior in quality and 
appearance to that of the Black Birch ; it never assumes as deep a shade, but it 
is strong, and when well polished, makes handsome furniture. 

This Birch is found by experience to be every way proper for that part of the 
frame of vessels which always remains under water. ' It furnishes an excellent 
combustible. The young saplings are employed in New Brunswick almost exclu- 
sively for the hoops of casks. Brooms are made of the twigs, and the Indian 
women make brooms of the wood by splitting it up. 

The bark of the Yellow Birch, though valuable for tanning, is but seldom used 
for that purpose in New Brunswick. It is sometimes employed in small propor- 
tion in the State of Maine,' but only for what the Curriers call ^' fair leather. 

Russian leather is prepared with empyreumatic oil from the bark of this tree, 
whence its peculiar odour. 

^"'ellow Birch Timber is exported from this Province to Europe in considerable 
quanirities, but it is shipped with Black Birch, and passes with that species indis- 
criminately, under the general name of Birch. 

4. Black Birch— Betula Lenta. 

Description. — The late Dr. Cochran, of Windsor, designated this species of 
Birch as Betula Nigra ; Michaux, Senior, describes it under the name of J9. 
Nigra ; and Michaux, Junior, as B. Lenta. The latter is retained as the most 
significant, and as most accurately indicating the peculiar appearance of the trees 
of this species. 

The agreeable foliage of the Black Birch, and the valuable properties of its 
wood, render it the most interesting of the American Birches. In Canada it is 
called Cherry Birch ; in New Brunswick it is always called Black Birch. 

It grows in preference in deep, loose, and cool soils ; in these situations it obtains 
its greatest expansion, sometimes exceeding seventy feet in height, and three feet 
in diameter. Its vegetation is beautiful, and in a congenial soil its growth is rapid. 
It is stated in the '< Annals of the Arts" that a tree of this species attained the 
height of forty five feet in nineteen years. 

The Black Birch is one of the earliest trees to renew its foliage. The leaves, 
during a fortnight after their birth, are covered with a thick, silvery down, which 
disappears soon after. They are about two inches long, toothed, heart-shaped at 
flie base, pointed at the summit, of a pleasing tint, and fine texture like the leaves 
of the Cherry tree. The young shoots are brown, smooth, and dotted with white, 
as are also the leaves. W hen bruised, the leaves diffuse a very sweet odour, and 
as they retain the property when dried and carefully preserved, they aSbid an 
agreeable infusion, with Ae addition of milk and sugar. 

The bark npon the tnmk of trees less than eight inches in diameters is smooth, 
greyishj and perfiratly similar in oolor and orgaoization to .that of tha Cherry tree. 
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On old tree^ the outer bark U rough, and of a duBky grey color ; itdetaches itself 
transversely at intervals, in hard, ligneous plates, eix or eight inches broad. 

Michaus, the younger, calls this Birch one of his favorite trees, and recom- 
mends it to the lovers of foreign vegetables, aa eminently adapted by the beauty 
of its foliage, and the agreeable color of its leaves, to figure in the parks and gar-'^ "j 
dens of Europe. He strongly recommends the inhabitants of the Old World to' 
introduce it into their Forests; and particularly mentions the North of France, 
England, and Germany, as favorable to its growth, from the greater humidity of 
the climate. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Black Birch when freshly cut, is of ■ 
rosy hue, which deepens by exposure to the light. Its grain is fine and close, 
whence it is susceptible of a brilliant polish ; it possesses also a con^derable share 
of fltrengtU. The union of these properties render it superior to ali other species 
of Birch, whether European or American. 

The weight of a cubic foot of the wood of the Black Birch, when seasoned, is 
forty five pounds.* When well seasoned, (which can only be done thoroughly 
under water,) it makes very strong and useful articles of furniture, for which it 
would be more generally used but for its constant tendency to warp. It is much 
used in New Brunswick in Ship building, for the keel and lower timbers of ves- 
sels ; and as it is nlmost imperishable underwater, it is well adapted for planking, 
piles, foundation tiniber, sluices, and, in general, for any purpose where it is con- 
stantly wet. 

Black Birch wood is now exported in large quantities to the United Kingdom, 
in the form of squared Umber, and aawn planks; the quantity of each is annually 
on the increase. It has been suggested by a gentleman well acquainted with the 
Timber Trade, that sawed birch staves might be made a profitable article of 
esport to Great Britain, for making herring barrels on the British coasts. 

The wood of this species of Birch furnishes excellent fuel, second only to that of 
the Sugar Maple. The inner bark is full of tannin, but its useful properties in this 
respect have been hitherto neglected in New Brunswick. The sap, drained by 
incision in Alarch and April, makes excellent vinegar, and a pleasant weak wine 
may be obtained from it by boiling and fermentation. 



The Alder is found every where in New Brunswick, frequently growing along 
the sides of brooks, and abounding still more in places covered with stagnant 
water. As the roots of the Alder penetrate to a great distance, it contributes 
more effectually than most other trees to support the banks at the season of the 
overflowing of the waters. 

Two species only will be noticed ; a third, known as Alnus Crispa, or curled 
leaved Alder, is too small to he remarked. It is said to abound in Newfound- 
land and in Labrador, and must therefore be exceedingly hardy. 

1. COM-MON AhVER—^l/ius Serruiafa. 

2. Black Alder— Jhius Gtauca. 

Description. — The ordinary dimensions of the common Alder is about ten or 
twelve feet in height, and two or three inches in diameter. Its leaves arc of r 
beautiful green, distinctly furrowed on the surface, and doubly toothed at the edge. 

* The specific gravity of water being eeliraiiled at 1000, that of seasoned Black Biriih wood ia 
720. When green, this wood floats with difficultj, and links offer a time, ncless supported by 
timber of Itw cpecifio gravity. 
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The black Alder is muck larger than the common Alder, being eometimes 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, and three or four inches in diameter. Its leaves 
are similar in shape, but are easily distinguishable by their different tint and 
superior size ; they are of a pale blneish green, and a third larger than those of 
the common Alder. The bark of the trunk, and of the secondary branches, is 
smooth, glossy, and of a deep brown color, sprinkled with white. Both species 
grow in cool, moist places, on the banks of rivulets, and in swamps. As their 
trunks' are generally straight, tapering gradually from base to summit, garnished 
with numerous branches, bending rather close around the stock, they grow in 
great numbers in a small space. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Alder, when first laid open, is white, 
bnt it soon becomes reddish by contact with the air. The small size of both 
species mentioned, prevent their beiqg of any very great use in the arts. 

The Alder takes a better black than any other wood ; when polished and var- 
nished it affords a good imitation of Ebony. With sulphate of iron, the bark forms 
a black dye for coloring wool ; it is sometimes used by Hatters in the United 
States for dyeing hats. 

A cubic foot of Alder wood, in a dry state, weighs from thirty four to fifty 
pounds. It soon rots when exposed to the weather, or to damp ; but it is extremely 
durable in water, or in wet ground. 



The trees of this genus are deciduous, with smooth serrated leaves, and white 
flowers. There is much confusion among Botanists as regards all the sjpecies 
which are natives of North America. 

The two species which have been noticed in New Brunswick are more or less 
abundant, in proportion to the dryness and humidity of the soil, which are alike 
unpropitious. They stand less in need of shelter than any fruit-bearing tree 
whatever, and may often be employed on the margins of orchards, or fur surround- 
ing kitchen gardens to form a screen against high winds. They are said to 
thrive best when unmixed with other trees ; and they suffer grass to grow beneath 
their shade. 

According to experiments which have been made, it is stated that no tree of , 
considerable size bears transplanting better than the wild Cherry. As in the 
case of all large trees which have been removed, tliey suffer a check by the opera- 
tion ; but from this they generally recover in the course of two, or at most, three 
seasons. 

As a tree, one of its valuable properties is the food and protection which it 
affords to numerous species of birds. This is one reason why the cultivation of the 
wild Cherry is so generally encouraged in the Forests of Britain, of Belgium, and 
of France ; as it not only increases the number of birds by supplying them with 
nourishment, but is the means of destroying countless insects, which these impor- 
tant and useful creatures devour. In all ornamental plantations, hedge-rows^ 
and avenues, wild Cherry trees are desirable objects of culture on this account,, 
as also for their hardihood, and the great beauty of their flowers and fruit, which 
are produced in the greatest profusion in their respective seasons of the year. 

In France, the wUd Cherry tree is highly prized for the food it supplies to the 
poor ; and a law was passed, as long ago as 1669, commanding the preservation 
of all Cherry trees in the Royal Forests, in consequence of which they became so 
numerous, that there was no longer room for the underwood to grow ; when, as 
usual, going to the other extreme, most of them were cut down. This measure^ 
it was remarked^ was a great calamity to the poor, who^ during several months of 
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tbe year, lived, either directly or indirectly, on the produce of the miriaier, or 
wild Cherry tree. Soup made of the dried fruit, with a little bread and butter, 
was the common nouriahment of the wood-cuttera and charcoal-burners of the 
Forest, during the winter. This frnit is ranch used in Europe at present, to 
make jelly or rob, and in the manufacture of liqueurs, such as Cherry Brandy 
and ratafia. Kirschenwasser, an ardent spirit awTcli used in Germany and , 
Switzerland, is also made of it ; and the famous liqueur Maraschino, is the pro- 
duct of a small acid cherry that abounds in the north of Italy, at Trieste, and in 
Dalmatia. 

1. Wild Cherry Tree — Cerasus Virginiana. 

DescripCion. — In New Brunswick, this tree seldom exceeds thirty or forty feet 
in height, with a trunk eight or ten inches in dianieter. Its bark is so peculiar 
as to render it distinguishable at first sight, when the form of the leaves cannot 
be discerned ; it is blackish and rough, and detaches itself in narrow, semi circu- 
lar, hard, thick plates, which adhere for a time to the tree before dropping off; 
these are renewed after a considerable period. 

The trunk is usually straight for about one fourth of its height, where it ramifies 
into a spreading summit of a handsome outline ; but its foliage is too thin to dis- 
play that massive richness which gives so much beauty to the Maples, and many 
other trees. Tlie leaves are usually about four inches long, toothed, very much 
pointed, and of a beautiful, smooth, shining green, with two or more small reddish 
glands at the base. The flowers are white, and occur in spikes, which, when 
fully expanded, have a fine effect. They put forth in New Brunswick in May 
and June ; in 1845 they were observed in full blow on the 24th May — the season 
being more early than usual. Tlie fruit is about one fourth of an inch in diameter, 
of a roundish form, purplish black color, and edible, but slightly bitter to the taste. 
It arrives at maturity in August or September, when it affords great nourishment 
to several species of birds. 

There is a variety of the wild Cherry tree known in New Brunswick as the 
" choke -cherry," which has been designated Cerasus Virginiana pracox. This 
variety differs from the species in having broadly-oval leaves, abruptly pointed, 
being sometimes sub-cordate at the base, very sharply, and often doubly toothed, 
and generally hairy in the axils of the veins beneath. The petals are orbicular : 
the fruit sub-globose, of a glossy scarlet, red when ripe, sweet and pleasant, but 
so very astringent that it dries the mouth" and throat like the juice of spruce cones 
when swallowed. It usually ripens its fruit several weeks earlier than the species 
of which it is a variety, and hence the -name pviscox. 

The wild Cherry tree has been observed in greatest abundance at Sussex Vale, 
and on the alluvial banks and islands of the River Saint John. 

Properties aiid Uses. — The wood of the wild Cherry tree is of a dull, light red 
tint, wliich deepens with age. It is compact, fine-grained, takes a brilliant polish, 
and when perfectly seasoned, is not liable to warp. In the United States, where 
this tree grows to a very large size, it is extensively nsed by cabinet-makers for 
almost every species of furniture ; and when chosen near the ramification of the 
trunk, it rivals mahogany in beauty. The bark of the branches and of the roots 
is there collected by herb-venders, and brought to market in pieces or fragments. 
The bark of the root is regarded as the best, is destitute of epidermis or outer bark, 
of a reddish brown color, brittle, easily pulverised, and presents, when broken, a 
greyish surface. When fresh the odour is prussic, which is lost in a measure in 
drying, but regained by maceration ; the taste is aromatic, prussic, and bitter. It 
is stated, undoubtedly, to be a nseful toiiic, and to possess, in some degree, nar- 
cotic and an ti- spasmodic properties. 
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The fruit is employed in New Brunswick to make a Cordial, by infusion irt rum 
or brandy, with the addition of sugar ; and when carefully made with brandy, it 
is superior to the Ktrsckenwasse?' imported from Copenhagen. There is little 
doubt that the fniit, if skilfully treated, would produce as fine a liqueur as any 
of those made in Edrope from the fruit of the wild Cherry tree, and for which 
'such high prices are obtained. 

2. Northern Cherry T ree-^ Cerasus Borealis. 

Description, — The Cerasus Borealis is a liandsome small tree, growing to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, with a trunk six or eight inches in diameter, and 
eoy<*red with a smooth brownish bark, which detaches itself laterally. Its leaves 
are from three to five inches long, oval, toothed, and very sharp pointed. The 
flowers put forth in May or June, and occur in small white bunches, which give 
birth to a small, red, intensely. acid fruit, which arrives at maturity in August. 
The fruit is not very abutidant even on the largest trees. • 

This tree, like the Canoe Birch, is said to offer the same remarkable peculiarity 

of reproducing itself spontaneously, in old cultivated fields, or such parts of the 

forest as have been burnt over. Of all the Trees of North America, no one is so 

' Dearly allied to the Common Cherry, (Cerasus Vulgaris,) as the present species, 

and hence it has been recommended as a suitable stock to graft that Cherry upon. 

FroperHes and Uses:^ — The wood of the Northern Cherry tree is exceedingly 
bard, fine-grained, and of a reddish hue, but the inferior size of the tree forbids 
its use in the mechanical arts. 



At present only two species of trees of this genus, have been recognized in 
New Brunswick, although one other specie is supposed to exist. The Poplar 
has not yet been much noticed in this Province, scarcely so much as it deserves, 
although its value is not very great. 

The wood of the European Aspen lasts long exposed |o the weather, and 
most Poplars are said to be very durable in a dry state, agreeably to the English 
woodman's adage,— 

" Cover me well, to keep me dry, 
And heart of Oak I do defy." 

The wood of most of the species is described as making vev}' good flooring for 
bed-rooms, and places where there is not much wear, and it has the advantage of 
not catching fire readily ; or, as Evelyn has it — " The Poplar burns untowardly, 
and rather moulders away, than maintains any solid heat." 

The wood of the Lombardy Poplar is recommended for cheese-rooms and 
farm-houses in general, because peither mice or mites will attack it. 

1. Balsam Poplar — Populv^s Balsamifera. 

D€9crip^km. — This species of Poplar is best known in New Brunswick by the 
name of '^ Balm of Gilead." It is abundant on the rich alluvial lands on the 
borders of the River St. John above Fredericton, and along the valley of the 
Tobique. The largest trees of the species were noticed by the writer on a 
piece of intervale at the junction of the Salmon River with the River St. John, 
six miles below the Grand Falls. They were there greatly multiplied, to the 
exclusion of almost every other description of tree; many of them reached the 
height of eigbty feet, and were upwards of two feet in diameter. They arc also 
found of large size in similar situations on the banks of the Miramichi and Resti- 
gouche. 

M 
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In the spring, when ihe buds begin to develope, tbey are abiindanlly coated 
nilh a yellowish glutinous substance, of a very agreeable smell, and iliough this 
exudation diminishes at the approach of summer, ihe buds retain a strong bal- 
samic odour. This odour is very much admired; and as the species of Poplar 
grows very rapidly, and is easily (ransplanted, or propagated from cultings, it is 
much in request as an ornamental tree. It will grow in all soils, but worst in 
clay; it impoverishes the land, 'destroys the grass, and ihe numerous shoots of 
the roots spread so near the surface of the earth, that ibey permit nothing else to 
grow, but rise in all quarters whether they are wanted or not. 

Properties and Uses. — Hitherto the wood of the Balsam Poplar has not been 
brought into very pro6lable use. It is extremely hght, white, smooth, woolly, 
and soft; and there are, no doubt, many purposes for which it might be advan- 
tageously employed. Such, however, is not likely to be the case in New Bruns- 
wick, where abundance of other wood is found so greatly superior in quality. 

2.- AMERrcAN Aspen — Populm Tremuh'ides. 

Deseription. — The ordinary height of the smaller species of Poplar is about 
thirty feel, and its diameter five or six inches. The larger variety (which has 
been described as a distinct species, by the designation of P. GrandideiUata, 
but is believed to be only a variety of this species) grows to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, and the diameter of eighteen inches or more; it flourishes as well 
on the border of swamps as on uplands. 

The straight trunk of the Aspen is covered wiih a smooth greenish bark, which 
is rarely cracked, except on the base of the oldest trees, where it becomes fur- 
rowed. It blooms early in May, ten days or a fortnight before the hinh of the 
leaves. In 1845 this tree was observed in full bloom on the ISih April, whitJi 
was unusally early. The calkins which spring from the extremity of the branches 
are composed of silky plumes, and of an oval form, somewhat m,ore than an inch in 
length. The leaves are about two inches broad, narrovved at the summit, and 
supported by long footstalks. On slocks, seven or eight feet in height, they are 
nearly round, and arc bordered with obtuse, inegular teetli; on young shoots they 
are of twice the size mentioned, heart-shaped, and pointed at ihe summit. 

or all the Poplars of America, this species has the most tremulous leaves; the 
gentlest air suffices to throw them into agitation. 

Propei'lies mid Vt^es. — The wood of the smaller variely-of the American Aspen 
is light, soft, destitute of strength, and of little utility. It is felled only to dis- 
encumber lands, which are being cleared for cultivation. As the wood may be 
divided readily into very thin laminre, it is sometimes used for the manufactuYe 
of ladies' and children's bonnets and light summer-bats, which are very pretty 
when new, but not very durable. 

There is great superiority in the wood of the larger variety of this species of 
Poplir over that of the smaller variety. It is white, fine and strong; it gives a 
firmer hold to nails, and is not liable to warp or split. The largest and best spe- 
cimens of (his beautiful wood as yet seen, were found on the banks of the River 
Miramichi, where it is used for the ornamental work of ships' cabins, in con- 
junction with Bird-eye Maple. It has a very silky lustre, and when varnished 
and polished, bears a very close resemblance to Satin Wood, to which it is very 
little, if at all inferior, for ornamental purposes. 

The weight of a cubic foot of the large variety from Miramichi, has been found 
to be twenty six pounds. 

The Acadian French inhabitants of the northern coast of New Brunswick, uae 
the ]vood for liieir sabols, or wooden slipes, and also for bowls, trays, and 
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variety of purposes in domestic economy. The superior size of this Poplar renders 
it easUy recognized when met with in the Forest by the woodman; and its tim- 
ber should be preserved, not only for its beauty, but for the variety of useful and 
oroameotal purposes to which it may be applied, 

Tbe bark of tbe Aspen is the principal food of beavers, who cut down the 
smaller trees, as well to procure food, as to build with them their singularly in- 
genious dams for creating artificial ponds. 



B££CIff. 

Id North America, as in Europe, tbe Beech is one of the most majestic trees 
of the Forest. 

Beech, says White of Selborne, is one of the most grand and lovely of all the 
Forest Trees, whether we consider its stately trunk, its smooth silvery rind, its 
glossy foliage, or graceful spreading pendulous branches. No tree, &ays anotbeir 
writer, is more beautiful when standing singly in parks, or ornamental ground^, as 
it throws out its branches very regularly, and feathers almost to the ground. In .* 
woods or groves, it grows clear of branches to a considerable height. Virgil was 
right in choosing the Beech for its shade, for no tree forms so complete a roof; 
but no verdure is found under its shade. 

The Beech is most pleasing in its juvenile' state. A light airy young tree, 
with its spiry branches hanging in easy forms, is often beautiful. 

Two species of Beech are found in New Brunswick, which have been treated as 
varieties, but Michaux the younger says, that his own observations confirm the 
opinion of the inhabitants of these Colonies, who have always considered them as 
distinct species, and given them the names of " White Beech " and " Red 
Beech," from the colour of their wood; — he adds, that trees of the same genus 
are more frequently distinguished in America by the complexion of their wood, 
than by the difference of their foliage and flowers. 

1. White Beech — Fagus Sylveatris. ■ 

Description, — A deep, moist soil, and a cool atmosphere, are necessary to the 
utmost expansion of the White Beech. Where the Beeches vegetate, in a deep 
and fertile soil, their roots sometimes extend to a great distance even with the 
surface, and being entangled so as to cover the ground^ they embarrass the steps 
of the traveller, and render the land difficult to clear. 

The White Beech is more slender and less branchy than the Red Beech; but 
its Foliage is superb, and its general appearance magnificent. The leaves are 
oval-pointed, smooth, shining, and bordered in the Spring with soft, hairy down. 
The sexes are borne by different branches on the same tree; the barren flowers 
are collected in pendulous, globular heads, and the others are small and of a 
greenish hue. The fruit is in an erect capsule, covered with loose, flexible spires, 
which divides itself at maturity into four parts, and give liberty to two triangular 
seeds. The bark upon the trunk of the Beeches is thick, ^rey, and on the oldest 
stocks, smooth and entire. 

The perfect wood of this species bears a small proportion to the sap-wood, 
and frequently occupies only three inches, in a trunk eighteen inches, in diameter. 
Tbe specific name of ^' White Beech" is derived from the color of its alburnum 
or sap-wood. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of this species is of very little value except 
for fuel. 

In Ohio, the bark of the White Beech is used for tanning, and the leather 
made with it is said to be white and serviceable, and inferior only to that pre- 
pared with Oak bark. 
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2. Red Beech — Fagus Ferrnginea. 

Description. — This species of Beech is almost exclusively confined to the 
norlh easiein parts of ihe United Stales, and ilie Provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scoiia, and Prince Edward Island. In some parts of New 
Brunswick, and generally in Prince Edward Island, il is so aUundant as lo cpn- 
stitiiie extensive Forests, the finest trees growing on fertile, level, or gently 
sloping lands, which are proper for the cnliure of grain. Its name Is derived 
from the color of its wood, and not from its leaves. 

The Red Beech equals the White Beech in diameter, but not in height; and 
as it ramifies nearer the earth, and is more numerously divided, it has a more 
massive summit, and the appearance of more tufted foliage. Its leaves are equally 
brilliant with those of the White Beech, a liide larger and thicker. They become 
a pale yellow in the Autumn, and they frequently remain on the tree during the 
Winter, retaining that color. The fruit is of the same form as that of ihe White 
Beedi, but is only half as large, and is garnished with firmer and less numerous 
points. To these differences must be added an imporlanl one in the wood. A 
Red Beech, fifteen or eighleeii inches in diameter, has not more than three or 
four inches of sap; wliile a White Beech of the same size, has thirteen or four- 
teen inches of sap-wood, and very little heart of any value. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Red Beech is stronger, tougher, and 
more compact than the White, and it bears a very strict analogy to the European 
Beech. When perfectly seasoned it is not liable lo warp; and a cubic foot of it 
ihen weighs from forty three to fifty three pounds. 

Representing the strength of Oak by 1 00, that of Beech will be 103.' 
" '' stiffness of Oak by 100, " 77. 

" " toughness of Oak by 100, " 138. 

Hence it appears that Oak is superior in stiffness, but neither so strong or so 
tough. 

Before iron rails were introduced, much Beech was used for Railways, for the 
Collieries about Newcastle, 

The R,ed Beech is very durable when preserved from humidity, and incor- 
ruptible when constantly in the water; but it rapidly decays when exposed to 
the alternation of dryness and moisture. It is much esteemed in naval architec- 
ture for those parts of vessels which are constantly wet; and it is much used 
in Prince Edward Island. An old and experienced English ship builder, 
residing at Richmond Bay, in Prince Edward Island, assured the writer, that, on 
the lower part of vessels, he had known the Red Beech wood of the Island sound 
at the end of forty years; in such situations he considered it fully equal to English 
Oak in strength and durability. 

The wood of the Red Beech is much esteemed for fuel, and its ashes afford 
good pot ash. It serves for shoe lasts, tool bandies, planes, and mallets; and 
sometimes chairs, bedsteads, and other articles of furniture, are made of it. 

Experience has demonstrated the advantage of felling ihe Red Beech in the 
Summer, when the sap is in full circulation; if cut at that ticue it is very durable, 
but if cut in the Winter it decays in n very few years. The logs should be left 
several months in the siiade before they are hewn, care being taken (hat they do 
not rest immediately upon the ground. After being hewed, or sawn Into planks, 
they should lay in water for some time; In this way, the wood seasons without 
spllit'mg, and is sure to be rendered inaccessible to worms, to which, in general, 
Beech is very subject. 

Sheep and goats eat the leaves of the Beech. When gathered in Autumn, 
before ihey are much injured by frost, the leaves, on account of their elastic 
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quality, make better paillasses than either straw or chaff, and they last seven or 
eight years. 

The nnts of the Red Beech are produced every second year. They are of a 
triangular form^ with a smooth, tough skin, and a fine interior pellicle, adhering 
to the kernel, ^hey are united in pairs, in capsules garnished with points, from 
which they escape about the first of October, the season of their maturity. In 
France and Germany an oil is extracted from the Beech Nut, next in fineness to 
that of the olive, and which may be preserved longer than any other oil. But 
they seem to yield little oil in northern countries; Linnaeus says that in Sweden, 
very little oil can be expressed fron) them, and the attempt has not yet been made 
in New Brunswick, ilogs fatten rapidly on Beech Nuts, but the pork is not 
esteemed; bears, partridges, squirrels, and mice, feed on them largely. 

In Belgium very solid and elegant hedges are made with young Beeches placed 
seven or eight inches apart, anil bent in opposite directions, so as to cross each 
other and form a trellis, with apertures five or six inches in diameter. During 
the first year they are bound with osier at the points of intersection, where they 
finally become grafted, and grow together. As the Beech does not suffer in 
pmning, and sprouts less luxuriantly than most other trees, it is perfectly adapted 
to this object. 

In New Brunswick such hedges would be of great utility, and the attempt to 
form them is worthy of being made. The Beech is reared without difficulty from 
the seed. The nuts may be sown at any time after October, but the most eligible 
season is about a fortnight after they fall from the tree; the ground should first be 
ploughed and harrowed. 

It is commonly believed that a great length of time is necessary for the growth 
of a good hedge. The Red Beech grows rapidly; Bud if the soil is in good 
order, a handsome and sufficient hedge may be produced in five or six years. 
When fully grown, hedges are indisputably the finest enclosures in the world for 
the country. The wall of masonry, the iron palings, or the wooden fence, may 
be well suited in crowded towns^ or their vicinity; but for harmony of colour, 
freshness of foliage, and in short, all that is desirable, the verdant hedge is without 
an equal. 

C^enus CARPJilVUS. 

Of the genus Carptttue two species are found fn New Brunswick, which are 
commonly known by the names of Hornbeam and Iroii Wood. The wood of 
each is exceedingly hard and tough, and capable of bearing great weight; but as 
they are trees of the third order only, their small size prevents their being so 
generally useful as they would be if of larger dimensions. 

1. American HoRT^BEAM—Carpmus Americana. 

Description. — In New Brunswick the Hornbeam is repressed by the severity 
of the climate, and is less multiplied and of smaller dimensions than in a more 
southern latitude. Its ordinary stature is from twelve to fifteen feet, but it some- 
. times reaches twenty five or thirty feet in height, and six inches in diameter; but 
as not more than one stick in a hundred attains these dimensions, it must be con« 
sidered rather as a large shrub than a tree. It prospers in almost every soil, 
except in places that are too Ions; inundated, or which are absolutely sterile. 

The trimk of the American Hornbeam, like that of the analogous species in 
Europe, is obliquely and irregularly fluted, frequently through all its length. By 
its form, and by the appearance of its bark, which is smooth and spotted with 
wUte, it is easily diadngiiished when the leaves qre fallen. It sheds its lenves m 
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AuluiDD, about the same time wiili the Ehn. During the time of its verdure it 
makes a gond appearance, being wall clothed with leaves, which are oval-poinied, 
finely denticulated, and of a deep, strong, green colour. Cattle eat the leaves, 
but no pasture grows under its shade; it is easily transplanted, and bears lopping. 
The fructificaiioQ is always abundant, and the amen(s remain attached lo the tree 
long after the foliage is shed. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood, like that of the European Hornbeam, 13 
while, and exceedingly compact and fine-grained. It is in great request among 
Farmers for axe handles, and for agricultural implements, or for such parts of 
them as require great sirengih. Cogs for mill-wheels are made of the wood, and 
are accounted superior lo those made of the wood of the Sugar^Maple, which is 
generally used for that purpose. 

In Scandinavia, the inner bark of the Hornbeam is used to dye yellow; and the 
Indians of America use it occasionally for a similar purpose. 

2. Iron Wood — Ctirpinus Ostn/a. 

Description. — Though the Iron Wood is multiplied in the Forests of New 
Brunswick, it no where forms masses even of inconsiderable extent, but is loosely 
disseminated, and found only in cool, fertile, and shaded situations. Ii rarely 
reaches ihirty five feet in height, and twelve inches in diameter; and commonly 
does not exceed half these dimensions. 

In ihe Winter, this tree 'is recognized by a smooth greyish bark, finely divided, 
and detached in strips not more than a line in breadth. The leaves are alternate, 
oval-acuminale, and finely and unequally deniiculated. The fertile and barren 
flowers are borne at the extremity of different branches of the same tree, and the 
fruit is in clusters like hops, whence the specific name Ostrj/a. The small, hard, 
triangular seed, is contained in a species of reddish, oval, inflated bladder, covered 
al maturity with a fine down, which causes a violent irritation of the skin if care- 
lessly ha.ndled. 

The concenlrical circles of the wood are closely compressed, and their num- 
ber, in a trunk of only four or five inches in diameter, evinces the length of lime 
necessary to acquire this inconsiderable size. The Canadian French call Iron 
Wood, hois dur, hard wood. 

Properties and t4-cs.— The wood of this tree is perfectly while, compact, 
fine-grained and heavy. To its inferior dimensions must be ascribed the limited 
use of a tree, the superior properties of whose wood are attested by its name. 
It is exceedingly valuable for all purposes to which its small size will permit it 
to be applied. 

Near New York, brooras and scrubbing-brushes are made of Iron Wood, by 
shredding the end of a stick of suitable dimensions. 



ASH. 

_ The Ash is a very rapid growing tree, and its wood differs more from 
difference of soil and situation, than that of any other Irae. Although only two 
distinct species have been recognized as existing in New Brunswick, yet there 
are several varieties of each, in diffeient parts of the Province, each bearing a 
local name. These varieties, on clnsc examination, will be found referrahle to 
one of the two species hereaiter described. White Ash and Black Ash. 

The wood of Ash soon rots when exposed either to damp or alternate dryness 
and moisture, hut is tolerably durable in a dry siiualion. It is said that the best 
season for felhog Ash is from November lo February; aud ihai when felled in 
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full sap, It is very subject to the worm. In such case, the wood is said to be 
much beuefited by water seasoning. It is very much esteemed for its toughness 
and elasticity; and in consequence of these properties, it is useful whenever 
sudden sliocks are to be sustained, as in various parts of machines, wheel-carriages, 
implements of husbandry, ship-blocks, tools, and the like. It has been found as 
useful in the arts of war as in those of peace, in ancient as well as in modem times : 

" From Pelion'a cloudy top, an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell'd, and shap'd it for his sire." — Pope*8 Homer, 

The wood is too flexible for the timber of buildings, and not sufficiently durable. 
Its texture is alternately compact and porous, the compact side of the annual ring 
being the lighter coloured, which renders the annual rings v6ry distinct. 

The drip of the Ash is said to be wQvy unfavourable to all other vegetable pro- 
ductions. It exhausts the soil very much; the roots spread widely near the surface. 

1. White Ash — Fraxinus Americana, 

Description, — The White Ash is an interesting tree from the qualities of its 
wood, the rapidity of its growth, and the beauty of its foliage. It abounds in 
New Brunswick; a cold climate seems most congenial to its nature. 

The bark is of a white colour; on large stocks the bark is deeply furrowed, 
and divided into small squares, one to three inches in diameter. 

The most favorable situations for White Ash are the banks of rivers, and the 
edges and surrounding acclivities of swamps, where the soil is deep and fertile. 
In such situations, it sometimes attains the height of fifty or sixty feet, with a 
diameter of eighteen inches or more. The trunk is perfectly straight,, and often 
undivided to the height of more than thirty feet. 

The leaves of the White Ash are opposite, and composed of three or four 
pairs of leaflets, surmounted by an odd one. The leaflets, which are borne by 
short footstalks, are three or four inches long, about two inches broad, oval-pointed, 
rarely denticulated, of a delicate texture, and an undulated surface. Early in 
the spring tbey are covered with a light down of a pale green color above, and 
whitish beneath. As the contrast of color between the surfaces is remarkable, 
and is peculiar to the species, Dr. Mechlenberg has denominated it Fraxinus 
discolor. 

The shoots of the two preceding years are of a bluish grey color, and perfectly 
smooth; the distance between their buds sufficiently proves the vigor of their 
growth. 

White Ash is almost always accompanied by White Elm, Yellow Birch, White 
Maple, and Hemlock and Black Spruce. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the White Ash, in young, thrifty trees, 
is very white, from the bark to the centre; but in large, old trees, the teart-wood 
is of a reddish tinge, and the sap-wood white. The weight of a cubic foot of this 
wood, when dry, varies from thirty four to fifty two pounds; when the weight of a 
cubic foot is lower than forty five pounds, the wood is that of an old tree, and will 
be found deficient both in strength and toughness. 

Representing the strength of Oak by ' "" 100, that of Ash is 110. 
" ** stiffness of Oak by 100, " 89. 

'' " toughness of Oak by 100, " 160. 

The Ash therefore exceeds Oak both in strength and toughness, and in young 
wood the difiference is still more considerable. 

The wood of the White Ash is highly esteemed in New Brunswick for its 
strehgth, suppleness and elasticity. It is superior to every other wood for oars, 
and second only to Hickory for handspikes. Besides Jts use by carriage and 
sleigh-makers, it is in very general use for agricultural implements and domestic 
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wares, eEpeciully fur the handles of spades, hoes, shovels, forks, rakes and scythes. 
Ash Slaves are among the exports from New Brunswick, and the wood of the 
White Ash is acknowledged to be in many respects superior to the European Ash, 
(Fraxinus ExctUior). 

' In Europe, Ash bark is used to tan calf skins, and the experiment would be 
worth making in this Province wlih the bark of iho White Ash. — Cattle eat the 
leaves of Ash greedily, but they are said (u give a lad flavor to the butter. 
2, Black Ash — Fraxinus Sambitcifolia. 
Descripiian. — This Ash is generally known in New Brunswick by the name of 
" Swamp Ash;" in ilie United States it is called " Water Ash." It requires 
a moist soil, exposed to longer inundations than the While Ash, und is usually 
accompanied by the red-flowering Maple, Yellow Birch, Black Spruce, and 
White Cedar. It does not often exceed forty feet in height, or twelve inches in 
diameter. 

The buds of the Black Ash are of a deep blue, and the young shoots of a bright 
green, sprinkled with dots of the same color, which disappear as the season ad- 
vances. The leaflets are of a deep green color, smooth on the upper surface, 
and coated with red down upon the main ribs beneath; when bruised they emit an 
odour tike that of Elder leaves. 

The Black Ash is easily distinguished from ihc White Ash by its bark, which 
is of a duller hue, less deeply furrowed, and has the layers of the epidermis ap- 
phed in broad sheeis. Ii is among the last trees which put forth in spring, and 
the earliest that lose their leaves in autumn. The very first frost that comes, not 
only causes its leaves lo fade and become yellow like those of other trees, but 
blackens and shrivels ihem up, so that they fall in. showers, with the least breath 
of wind. 

Properties mid Uses. — The perfect wood of the Black Ash is of a brown 
complexion and fine texture; it is more elastic than that of the While Ash, but 
is neither so strong or so durable. It is a wood therefore not greatly in rer[uest. 
As it may be separated into thin, narrow strips, it is much used by the Indians for 
the manufacture of baskets. In the country, these strips are also used for chair- 
bottoms. 

The Black Ash is liable to be disfigured with knobs, which are sometimes of 
considerable size, and are detached from the body of the tree to make bowls and 
ornamental articles of turnery. The wood of these excrescences has the advan- 
tage of superior solidity, and when carefully polished, exhibits singular undulations 
of the fibre. Dishes made of these knubs, may be seen in most of the Indian 
wigwams, {especially in remote situations,) which have been used for a great 
number of years, and are highly prized. 

The ashes of the wood of the Black Ash are said to he rich in alkali. 

Wltl-OW. 

Many species of Willow are found in the Colonies, the greater part of which 
are susceptible of no useful employment. The three species here mentioned are 
distinguished only by their superior height, but ihey are all greatly inferior to 
European Willow, in the size and properties of their wood. 

1. Black Willow — Satix Nigra. 

2. Champlain Willow — Salix Liguslrina. 
5. Shininq Willow — Salix Lucida. 

Description. — The first of these three species (Salix Nigra) is the most com- 
/aoao//Aa .American Willows, and the most analogous to that of Europe. It 
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rarely attains a greater height than thirty or thirty five feet, and a diameter of 
twelve or fifteen inches. It divides at a small height into several divergent, but 
not pendant limbs, and forms a spacious summit. The leaves are long, narrow, 
finely denticulated, of a light green, and destitute of stipulae. In the uniformity of 
its cploring, the foliage differs from that of the European Willow, the lower sur- 
face of which is whitish. Upon- the trunk the bark is greyish, and finely chapt. 
Upon the roots, it is of a dark brown, whence may have been derived the specific 
name of the tree. 

The Charaplaija Willow, (Salix Ligustrina) is about twenty five feet high, and 
seven or eight inches in diameter. Its first aspect resembles that of the Black 
Willow, but its leaves are longer, and accompanied at the base by stipuls. 

The Shining Willow, (Salix Lucida) is best known in New Brunswick by 
the name of ^' Red Willow," from the brilliant red color of the bark on the young 
shoots. It is found in moist but open grounds, and is more common on the edges 
of meadows and on the banks of streams than in the interior of the forests. The 
Shining Willow attains the height of eighteen or twenty feet, but its ordinary 
elevation is nine or ten feet. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Black Willow, and of the Cham- 

Elain Willow, is white and soft, and the branches of each species are easily bro- 
en from the tree. Neither the wood or the twigs are applied to any useful 
purpose. 

The long slender branches of the Shining or Red Willow are sometimes used 
for baskets, for which, however, they are rather brittle, and are therefore of little 
Talue. The Milicete Indians scrape the bark from the young twigs, and when 
dry mix it with their tobacco for smoking; they are very partial to the admixture, 
the odour of which is much more agreeable than that of pure tobacco. 

The roots of the Black Willow afford an intensely bitter decoction, which is 
considered in the country as a purifier of the blood, and as a preventative, and a 
remedy for intermittent fever. 



There are two well defined species of Elm in New Brunswick, known as the 
White Elm and Red Elm. A third species is supposed to exist, but it is not yet 
felly determined whether it is merely a variety of tlie White Elm, or a distinct 
ipecies. Every variety of Elm is beautiful, and well adapted to make shady 
walks, as it does not destroy the grass ; and its leaves are acceptable to cows, 
horses, goats, sheep and swine. Silk worms are said to devour the tender leaves 
of Elm with great avidity. Many insects feed upon the leaves, particularly the 
CiccLddB Ulmi and Aphis Ulmi ; the latter generally curl the leaves, so as to 
make them a secure shelter against the weather. 

The bark of Elm, dried and ground to powder, has been mixed with meal in 
Norway, to make bread in times of scarcity. The flowers have a violet smell. 

1. White Elm — Uhmis Americana, 

The White Elm is found over an extensive tract of the North American 
Continent, but it appears to be the most multiplied, and to attain- the loftiest 
height, between the 42d and 47th degrees of north latitude. It delights in low, 
hmnid, substantial^oik, such as are called in New Brunswick, ^' intervale lands," 
idong ttie hanks of rivers or streams, or on the borders of swamps, where the soil 
ii deep and fertile. It will grow, however, on any soil that is not too dry 
and barren, and in any situation within its natural limits, how mnch soever 
expoeed. 

N 
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In New BninBwick, the wliite Elm stretches to a great height, In clearing 
the primitive forests, a few stocks are soniGtimes left standing ; and insulated in 
this manner, the tree appears in all its majesty, towering to the height of eighty 
or one hundred feet, witli a trunk three or even four feet in diameter, regularly 
ehaped, nnked, and insensibly diminishing to the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
where it divides iteelf into two or three primary limbs. These limbs, not widely 
divergeiit near the base, approach and cross each other eight or ten feet higher, 
and diffuse on all sides, long, flexible, pendulous branches, bending into regular 
arches, and floating lightly in the air, giving to the tree a broad and somewhat 
flat-topped summit, of regular proportions and admirable beauty. Wlien grow- , 
ing thus insulated, tliis tree is often marked by two or more small branches, four ' 
or five feet in lengtli, proceeding from near the first ramification, and descending . 
along the trunk ; and the larger brandies or limbs, as also the trunk, are some- 
times covered with little ragged twigs, as if clothed with tufts of hair. The bark 
of the White Elm is light colored, tender, and very deeply furrowed. The 
leaves are four or five inches long, borne by short footstalks, alternate, unequal 
at the base, oval-pointed, and doubly denticulated. They are generally smaller 
than those of the Red Elm, of a thinner texture, and a smoother surface, with 
more regular and prominent ribs. This species differs also, essentially, from the 
Hed Elm and European Elm in its flowers and seeds. The flowers appear before , 
the leaves, and are very small, of a purj)Ie color, supported by short, slender foot- 
stalks, and united in bunches, at the extremity of the branches. In 1846, tUe 
White Elm was noticed in flower at IJampton Ferry, so early as the 20th April ; 
there was then no appearance of leaves. 

In Autunni, the bright golden foliage of the Elm kindly mixes with the various 
hues of the Poplar and the Maples, which display all shades of red, and from 
the deepest crijnson to the brightest orange. Its tint then contrasts agreeably 
with the pale-yellow, sober foliage of the Birch and the Beech, with the differeut 
shades of brown on the Bass Wood and the Ash, or with the buff yellow of the 
Larch, At that season, even the gloomy blackness of the resiniferous trees, by 
throwing forward the gayer tints, is not without its effect. 

Properties and Cues, — The quality of the ivood of the Elm depends in a ein- 
gnlar degree on the situation in which it grows. The rich " intervales " already 
mentioned, are necessary to its perfection ; but when grown in open situations,' 
where it is ve.\ed by the winds, and exposed to all the influences of the seasons,' 
it is still firmer and more solid. The wood has less strength than the oak, and 
less elasticity than tlie Ash, but it is tougher, and less liable to split. It is said - 
to bear the driving of bolts and nails better than any other timber. The wood' 
is of a light brown color, nnd is liable to decay when exposed to the altemationa 
of dryness and moisture. It must be cither wet or dry, in extreme ; accordingly 
it is proper for water-woiks, mills, pumps, acqneducts, and ship planks beneath. 
the water-line. It makes excellent piles, and planking for wet found atlMis. 
The piles on which London Bridge stands are chiefly of Elm, and have remained 
six centuries without material decay ; and several other instances of its durabi* 
lity in water have been noticed. 

When perfectly dry, the wood of the White Elm weighs only thirty three 
pounds the cubic foot. If cut transversely, or obliquely to the longitudinal fibres,' 
it exhibits numerous and fine undulations, which are very beautiful when polished.^ 
The wood is an excellent combustible, and its ashes yield a large proportion of alkali. 
The bark of the White Elm is said to be easily detached during eight moatha 
of the year ; soaked in water, and suppled by pounding, it is sometimes used for 
making ropea, and for the bottoms of chairs. 

In France the wood of Elm is usually employed for mounting Artillery, and 
far this purpose it is selected witk ttie ftK3.\,cs\, <ia.ie. 'S\ift trees are cut to thej 
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proper dimensions, and the pieces are stored under shelter to dry, during six or 
seven years ; the precaution is even observed of tiurning them every six months, 
tbftt the seasoning may proceed more uniformly. When fully seasoned, the 
wood is highly esteemed for the carriages of cannon, and for the gunwales and 
blocks of ships. 

2. Red Elm — Uhnm Ruhra. 

Description. — This species of Elm bears the names of Red Elm, Slippery 
Elm, and Moose Elm, but the first is most common. The Canadian French 
call it Orme Grras. 

The Red Elm is less multiplied than the White, and the two species are rarely 
found together, as the Red Elm requires a substantial soil free from moisture, and 
even delights in elevated and open situations, such as the steep banks of rivers. 
This tree is fifty or sixty feet high, and fifteen or twenty inches in diameter. 
In the winter it is distinguished from the White Elm by its buds, which are lar- 
ger and rounder, and which, a fortnight before their developement, are covered 
with a ijusset down. The flowers are aggregated at the extremity of the young 
shoots. The scales which surround the bunches of flowers, are downy like the 
buds. The leaves are oval-pointed, doubly denticulated, and larger, thicker, and 
rougher than those of the White Elm. The bark upon the trunk is of a brown 
color. 

Properties and Uses, — The heart-wood of the Red Elm is less compact than 
that of the White Elm, course-grained, and of a dull red tinge. It has been 
remarked, that the wood, even in branches of one or two inclies in diameter, con- 
sists principally of perfect wood. It is said to be stronger, more durable when 
exposed to the weather, and of a better quality than the wood of the White Elm, 
«ltiiough courser in the grain. In the United States it is accounted the best 
wood for blocks, and its scarcity is the only cause of its limited consumption. 



Although several species of the Lime Tree are found in North America, yet 
but one species flourishes in New Brunswick, which is usually called Bass Wood. 
It is generally found associated -with Sugar Maple and White Elm, 

Bass Wood — Tilia Americana. 

Description. — The presence of the Lime Tree indicates a loose, deep and fer- 
tile soil. It is sometimes more than eighty feet high, and four feet in diameter ; 
.and its straight uniform trunk, crowned with an ample and tufted summit, forms 
a beautiful tree. The leaves are alternate, large, nearly round, fillely denticu- 
lated, heart-shaped at the base, and abruptly terminated in a point at the summit. 
The trunk is covered with a very thick bark ; the inner bark separated from the 
outer, and macerated in water, is formed into ropes, and also the broad plaited 
bands used by the Indians for carrying their burthens. Tiiey formerly made their 
fishing lines and nets of this bark. The name Bass Wood is supposed to be a 
corruption from Basty which is applied to the European Lime Tree by the rustics 
of Lincolnshire, because ropes were made from the bark. 

The twigs and buds of the Bass Wood tree are very glutinous when chewed, 
and afford considerable nutriment. In severe Winters, when fodder is scarce, 
the farmers in Maine and Vermont, and sometimes in New Brunswick, drive 
their cattle into the woods of a morning, and fell a Bass Wood or other tree, on 
which they eagerly browse during the day. In Winter, this tree is easily recog- 
nized by the robust appearance of the trunk and branches, and by the dark brown 
of the color on the shoots. 
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In newly cleared lands the Btiimps of the Basa Wood are distingnished by the 
numerous sprouts which cover them, whose growth cau only be prevented by 
stripping off the bark, or by fire. The etiimps of other large trees, the Elm, 
Sugar Maple, and Ash, left at the same height of three feet, do not produce 
shoots. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the American Lime Tree when dry, weighs 
thirty five pounds to a. cubic foot. It \s very white when green, bnt becontea of 
alight brown hue when seasoned. It is soft, easily worked, and is nsed for tiiB 
panels of carriage bodies, seats of chairs, and the fans of fanning-inills. The 
wood is useless as fuel, being too full of sap when green, and of but little ralue 
when dry. 

PIMe:.— Cetiiis JPiniH. 

All the trees of tbe genus Pinus are evergreens, and are generally of elevated 
stature. They form a moet interesting class, and are highly valuable for the 
excellent qualities of their wood, which is used for an endless variety of purposes. 

The moat striking difference between the Pine and the Spruce is in the arrange- 
ment of their foliage. The leaves of the Pine, which resemble pieces of coarBe 
thread, vary in length in different species, and are united to the number of two, 
three, or five on the same sheatli ; those of the Spruces, on the contrary, are only 
a. few lines long, and are attached singly round tlie circumference of the branch, 
or upon its opposite sides- 

To facilitate the distinction of the several members of the Pine family, the Pines 
have been grouped according to the number of leaves united on the same sheath ; 
and the Spruces according to the disposition of their foliage. The Larch, althongh 
belonging to the genus Pinus, is treated separately, its leaves being deciduous. 
It may be observed that the three-leaved Pines (the Pitch Pine and other Southern 
Pines) are not found in New Brunswick. 
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METHODICAL DISPOSITION OF THE 



Moncecia Monadelphia^ 
Conifer €8 y 



Linnaeus. 
Jussieu. 



TWO-LEAVED PINES. 



Cones smooth. 



1. Red (Norway) Pine, 

2. Grey Pine, 



Pinus Rubra. 
Ptntis Rupestris, 



FIVE-LEAVED PINE. 

1. White Pine, Ptnus Strobiis. 

SPRUCES. 

Leaves shorty and disposed singly around the branches. 
1. Black (or Double) Spruce, ... Abies Nigra. 



2. White (or Single) Spruce, 



Abies Alba. 



Leaves lateral. 



1. Hemlock Spruce, 

2. American Silver Fir, 



Abies Canadensis. 
Abies Balsamifera. 



1. Red (or Norway) Pine.— P/wms Rubra. 

" Leaxits in pairSy elongated. Cones ovate co7iic, rounded at the base^ about half 
as long as the leaves ; scales dilated in the middle^ tmarmed,^' 

Descriptum. — The Canadian French call this tree Pin Rouge, Red Pine, and 
the name has been adopted by British Colonists. It is sometimes called Norway 
Pine, though differing totally from that tree, which is a species of Spruce. 

In 1792, Michaux the elder made a journey to Hudson's Bay, for the purpose 
of remarking, as he returned, the points at which the vegetables of this Northern 
region appear and disappear ; he first observed the Red Pine, near Lake St. 
John, in Canada, in the 48th degree of north latitude. Dalhousie, in tiiis Pro- 
vince, is a little north of the 48th degree. The Red Pine has not been seen 
further south than latitude 41^ 30', and it is very rare south of the Hadson« 
Mackenzie, in the narrative of his journey to the Pacific Ocean, mentions it as 
existing beyond Lake Superior. But the Red Pine does not, like the Black 
Spmcey the Hemlock Spruce, and the White Pine, constitute a lai^e proportion 
of the extensive forests which cover these regions, but occupies tracts of a few 
hundred acres, alone, or mingled only with the White Pine. 

Like most species of this genus, it grows in dry and sandy soils, by which, 
boif erer, titt mxttrutnee of its vegetatiw is not checked, for it attains the hdght 
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of seventy or eighty feet, with a diameter of two feet and upwards. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the uniform size of its trunk for two thirds of ita length. 

The bark upon the body of this tree is of a clearer red than upon that of any- 
other epecies of Pine j hence ia derived ita popular name, and hence Michaux 
the younger substitnted the specific name rubra, for tliat of resinosa, employed 
by Aiton, and adopted by Sir A. B. Lambert in his splendid work on the Pliiea 
of America. Another reason for the change was to prevent the uiiatake of sup- 
posing that this species afforded the resinous matter so extensively used in ship- 
building. 

The leaves are of a dark green, five or six inches long, united in pairs, and 
collected in bunches at the extremity of the branches. The female flowers are 
blueish during the first months after their appearance, and the cones, which are 
without thorns, shed their seeds the first year. 

If not sufficiently matured, or if in a situation where it grows too rapidly, it 
has a great deal of sap-wood, and is called " Sapling Red Pine." Extensive 
groves of this variety are found throughout New Brunswick, except on the River 
Saint John, above the Grand Falls, which would appear to be too far north for its 
growth. The largest timber trees of this species were formerly found in abun- 
dance on the River Tobique, but they were felled and destroyed in the most 
reckless and wasteful manner, and but few are now to be met with there. The 
wanton and unprofitable waste and destruction of the large and valuable Red 
Pine Timber of New Brunswick, which have left but a comparatively small 
quantity existing in the Province, should teauli a useful lesson with regard to the 
other valuable Timber Trees of the country, fome of wliich are threatened with 
extermination from the greediness and improvidenceof the lumbermen. 

Properties and t'ses.'^The concentrical circles are crowded in the Red Pine, 
and the wood, when wrought, exhibits a fine, compact grain. It is rendered 
heavy by the resinous matter with which it is impregnated. The wood is highly- 
esteemed both for strength and durability, and is much used in ship -bull ding. 
Deck planks of Red Pine have been often procured forty feet long, without 
knots. The sap-wood of Red Pine should always be hewn away, as the heart- 
wood is then much more durable. 

The mainmast of the St. Lawrence, a ship of war of fifty guns, built by the 
French at Quebec, before the taking of that city by Wolfe, was of Red Pine, 
which is mentioned in proof of the large size of which this species of Pino was 
formerly procured. 

2. 'Grey Pine — Pinus Rupestris. Michaux. 

Pinus Banksiana. Sir A. B. Lambert. 

"Leaves in pairs, short, rigid, divaricate, oblique, recurved, twisted, scales 

without prickles." 

Description. — This species is found furtlier north than any other American 
Pine. In Canada, the French call it C'hiprS, the English, Grey Pine ; in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick it is frequently called " Scrub Pine." 

Michaux the elder, in his Notes on Canada, says :— " In the environs of Hud- 
son's Bay, and the great Mertassiii Lakes, the trees which compose the forests a 
few degrees further south, disappear almost entirely, in consequence of the 
severity of the winter, and tiie sterility of the soil. The face of the country is 
almost everywhere broken by innumerable lakes, and covered with large rocks, 
piled upon each other, and usually overgrown with large black lichens, which 
deepen the gloomy aspect of these desolate and almost uninhabited regions. 
Here and there, in the intervals of the rocks, are seen a few individuals of this 
species of Pine, which fructify, and even exhibit the appearances of decrepitude. 
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at the height of three feet. One hundred and fifty miles fiEurther south, its vege- 
tation is more vigorous, but it is still not more than eight or ten feet high ; and 
in Nova Scotia, where it is confined to the summit of the rocks, it does not 
exceed this stature," 

The leaves of the Grey Pine are united in pairs in the same sheath, but they 
are disseminated over the branches, instead of being collected in bunches at the 
extremity ; they are about an inch long, flat on the interior, and rounded on ibe 
exterior face. The cones are commonly in pairs, and are of a grey or ashy color, 
which has probably given name to the species ; they are about two inches long, 
and have the peculiarity of always pointing in the same direction as the branches.' 
They are, besides, remarkable for naturally assuming an arching shape^ which 
gives them the appearance of small horns ; they are extremely hard, and do not 
open to release the seeds until the second or third year. The Canadians find a 
speedy cure for obstinate colds, in a diet drink made by boQing these cones in 
water. This is the only useful property attached to the tree. 

3. White Pine — Pinus Strobus^. 

Description. — This species, the most interesting and ^lajestic of all the Ameri- 
can Pines, is known in the Colonies by the name of White Pine, from the per- 
fect whiteness of its wood when freshly exposed ; the secondary denominations of 
Pumpkin Pine and Sapling Pine^ are derived from certain accidental peculiarities. 
In England, this tree is 'called the Weymouth Pine, 

The leaves of the White Pine are five-fold, four inches long, numerous, slender, 
and of a bluish green ; the elegant appearance of the young trees is owing to 
the lightness and delicacy of the foliage. The cones are four or five inches long, 
ten lines in diameter in the middle, pedunculated, pendulous, somewhat arched, 
an4 composed of thin, smooth scales, rounded at the base. They open about the 
first of October, to release the seeds, of which a part are left adhering to the tur- 
pentine that exudes from the scales. 

This tree is diffused, though not uniformly, over a vast extent of country : it 
is incapable of supporting extreme cold, and still less, extreme heat. Michaux 
the elder, in returning from Hudson's Bay, after traversing three hundred miles 
without perceiving a vestige of it, first observed it about forty leagues from the 
Mouth of the River Mistassin, which discharges itself into hikQ Saint John, in 
Canada, in latitude 48° 50' north. Two degrees further south he found it 
common, owing rather to a difierence of soil, than of climate. 

The White Pine is most abundant between the parallels of 43° and 48° north 
latitude, and no where is it found of larger size, or of better quality, than in New 
Brunswick. It is seen in very different situations, and seems to accommodate 
itself to all varieties of soil, except such as consist wholly of sand, or such as are 
constantly submerged. The largest stocks are found in the bottom of soft, friable 
and fertile valleys; on the banks of Rivers composed of deep, cool, black sand, 
and in swamps filled with White Cedar, and covered with a thick and constantly 
humid carpet of Sphagnum, In such situations, it sometimes reaches the ex- 
traordinary height of one hundred and sixty feet, with a diameter of five feet, at 
liiree feet from the ground. 

This ancient and majestic inhabitant of the North American Forests, is still 
the loftiest and most valuable of their productions, and its summit is seen at an 
immense distance, aspiring towards heaven, far above the heads of the surround- 
ing trees. The trunk is simple for two thirds or three fourths of its height, and 
iihe limbs are short and verticillate, or disposed in stages one above another to 
flie top of the tree, which is formed by three or four upright branches, seemingly 
detaohed and unsupported. 
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In forests coinpoaed of tlie Sugar Maple, the Beeches and Birches, where 
soil is strong, and proper for llie culture of grain, this tree is arrested at a lower 
height, ajid diffused into a spacious summit, but it is still taller and more vigorous 
than the neighliouring trees. 

in New Brunswick and Xova Scotia, it has been constantly remarked, that 
the White Pine is the foremost tree in taking possession of barren, deserted lands, 
and the most hardy in resisting the impetuous gales from tlie ocean. On young 
stocks not exceeding forty feet in height, the bark of the trunk is smooth and 
even polished ; as tlie tree advances in age, it splits and becomes rugged and 
grey, but does not fall off in scales like that of the other Pines. The White 
Pine is also distinguished by the sensible diminution of its trunk from the base 
to the summit, in consequence of which it is diflTtcult to procure sticks of great 
length and uuiform diameter. This disadvantage is, however, compensated by 
its bulk and by the small proportion of its sup wood ; a trunk of one foot in 
diameter, contains eleven inches of perfect wood. 

Properties and E/ses. — The wood of the White Pine is employed in greater 
quantities and far more diversified uses than that of any other American Tree. 
Although it does not possess great strength, gives a feeble hold to nails, and some- 
times swells by the humidity of tlie atmosphere, yet these defects are fully com- 
pensated by other properties which give it a decided superiority. It is soft, light, 
free from knots, and easily wrought ; it is durable, and not liable to split when 
exposed to the sun ; it furnishes Boards of a great width, and Timber of large 
dimensions, and it is still abundant and cheap. 

It has been observed, that the influence of soil is greater upon resinous, than 
npon leafy trees. The qualities of Wiiite Pine, in particular, are strikingly- 
aSected by it. In loose, deep, humid soils, it unites in the highest degree all the 
valuable properties by which it ia characterized, especially lightness and fineness 
of texture, so that it may be smoothly cut in every direciion ; and hence, per- 
haps, it has deriveil the name of /'MmpAwi Pine. On dry, elevated lands, its 
wood is firmer and more resinous, with n coarse grain and more distinct concen- 
trical circles ; it is then called Sapling Pine. 

A cubic foot of White Pine, when seasoned, weighs about twentv eight 
pounds. 

Representing the stiffness of Oak by 100, that of White Pine is 95 

strengtii of Oak by 100, " 99 

" toughness of Oak by 100, " 92 

The almost precious qualities of White Pine ensure it an immense consump- 
tion for an infinite variety of purposes, it being equally in repute for the largest 
masts of ships of war, and the smallest article of carving, or the interior decora- 
tions of dwelling houses. From its exclusive use for the ornamental work of 
such houses, and the extent to which it is used in the construction of buildings 
and erections of every kind, it may emphatically be styled the carpenter and 
joiner's wood. 

Many complaints have been made of the tendency to dry-rot in White Pine, 
and its want of durability ; but if properly treated, it is as durable as any other 
of the Pine family. At one of the public docks in England, a very extensive 
granary of four floors, of nine thousand two hundred square feet in area, and 
which contains about nine thousand quarters of grain, has been built entirely of 
Colonial White Pine, witii the exception of the uprights, which are of Red Pine. 
It has now stood twenty years, and is stated to be in every respect perfectly sound 
anduuwarped. It was allowed to remain five years to dry before painting, and up 
to this time has been painted but tlirice ; the architect states, that he considers it 
}ike}jr to stand ninety years. An extensive outside fence of White Pine was put 
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up in England twenty three years since, and is still perfectly sound ; it also was 
allowed to remain five years to dry before painting. All experience, both in 
England and America has shown, that when .used for outside purposes, it shouM 
be allowed to dry thoroughly before being painted ; and that unless sufficient 
time be given for the vegetable juices to evaporate, White Pine will suffer from 
the dry-rot, in the same manner as other timber under like circumstances. An 
instance is mentioned of a Church in Hertfordshire, being fitted up with the 
choicest Oak, and instantly painted with several coats before the vegetable 
principle had exuded. In a very few years, the beautiful work in the chancel 
was obliged to be taken down, perfectly rotten ; and, at this time, the greater 
part of the pews are in a simUar state. 

The wooa of White Pine is not resinous enough to furnish the Turpentine of 
commerce, nor would the labour of extracting it be light, as White Pine occu- 
pies, exclusively, only tracts of a few hundred acres, and is usually found 
mingled in different proportions with the leafy trees. 

White Pine Logs which are not sawn the first year, are attacked by large 
worms, which form holes, about two lines in diameter, in every direction ; but if 
stripped of the bark, it is said that they will remain uninjured for thirty years. 
The same remark is applicable to the stumps, which resist the influences of 
heat and moisture during a great length of time ; and it has passed into a proverb, 
that the man who cuts down a Pine tree never lives to see the stump decay. 

The most usual forms in which White Pine is extensively exported from New 
Brunswick, are — as squared timber, masts, span^, deals, plank, boards, scantling, 
clapboards, palings, shingles, laths ; and also in boxes, barrels, and water-pails. 
It would be quite impossible to enumerate the variety of purposes to which it 
is applied, both in Europe and America. 

1. Black Spruce— jilnes Nijgra, 

** Leaves four sidedy scattered on all sides of the branches, erect , straight y cones 
ovate, scales oval, with tmdulaied margins, dose toothed at the apex.*' 

Description. — This Tree, which appertains to the colder regions of North 
America, is called Epinette noire and Epihette h la bi^re, in Canada, Double 
Spruce in the United States, and Black Spruce in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. From the influence of soil upon the wood, this Spruce is sometimes 
called Red Spruce, and this variety has been mistaken lor a distinct species ; it is 
found most frequently in Prince Edward Island, owing, no doubt, to the influence 
of the deep rich soil of that fertile island upon the quality of the wood. . 

The Black Spruce is stated to be most abundant in the countries lying between 
the 44th and 53a degrees of north latitude, and between the 55th ana 75th degrees 
of west longitude, comprising all the North American Colonies, (except part of 
Canada West,) Maine, Vermont, and the northern part of New Hampshire. 
Farther south, it is rarely seen, except in cold and humid situations on the tops 
of the Alleghanies. 

' It is so multiplied in New Brnnswidk, as to constitute a third part of the 
forests by which the Province is almost uninterruptedly covered, and no where 
is it found of larger size or finer quality. The localities' in which it most abounds 
are often diversified with hills, and the finest forests are found in valleys where 
the soil is Uaok, humid, deep, and covered with a thick bed of moss. Though 
^crowded so as to leave intervals of only three, four or five feet between the 
several trees, they there attain their fullest developement^ which is from seventy 
to eighty feet in height, and from eighteen to twenfy four inches in diameter. On 
the dediyities of hills, where the soil is stony, dry, and covered only with a thin 
bed «f IIIO80I the growtii of the Blaick Spruce is 1^ lazuriaat» and its stature lees 
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cominandiug. The wood or Uie trt'M grown near tlie sya-cimat has been found 
tlie hardest and most durable. 

The leaves areof a dark gloomy green, about four lines long, firm, numerous, and 
attached singly over the surface of the branches. The ilowera appear at the 
e.itremity of the highest twiga, and are succeeded by small, reddish, oval caues, 
pointing totrards the earth, and varying in length fi-oni eight lines to two inches. 
The cones are compospd of thin scales, slightly notched at the base, and some- 
times spht for half their length on the most vigorous trees, on which, also, the 
cones are the iargest. They are not ripe until the end of autumn, when they 
open for the escape of the seeds, which are small, light and surmounted by a wing, 
by means of which they are wafted abroad by the wind. In the meagre spots 
known as " poor black lands," llie Black Spruce has shorter, thicker leaves, of 
a still darker color, with cones only half as large, but similar in form, and ripe 
at the same period with those upon trees growing in a better soil. 

The trunk, unlike that of the Pines, is smooth, and ia remarkable for its per- 
pendicular ascension, and for its regular diminution from the base to the summit' 
which ia terminated by an annual shoot, twelve or fifteen inches long, T'h^ 
summit ia a regular pyramid, and has a beautiful appearance on insulated treea, 
which are frequently observed in the distance like a black minaret, or spire, 
towering twenty or tliirty feet above the other forest trees. This agreeable form 
is owing to the spreading of the branches in a horizontal, instead of a declining 
direction, like those of the true Norway Spruce, which is a more-gloomy tree. 

In New Brunswick, as in the North of Europe, great ravages are committed 
among trees of the Fir tribe by several insects, of which the most destructive is 
the Bo&lricAus Piniperda. This little animal introduces itself into the cellular 
integument of the bark, and succeeds in dividing it from the trunk. The separa- 
tion of the bark prevents the circulation of the sap, and hence results the inevitable 
death of the tree. These insects have of late years been very injurious to the 
Black Spruce in several districts in New Brunswick where that tree abonnds, 
and their ravages have also extended to the Cedar, the Larch, and the Hemlock 
Spruce. In dense groves of trees of the Fir tribe, where a few only are felled, 
these insects multiply rapidly on the tops and branches which are left after the 
removal of the trunk, and they thence extend to the standing timber, attacking 
generally the oldest treea, and those which have any defective part. Young and 
thrifty trees resist their attacks ; and the best mode of preventing or avoiding the 
ravages of these destructive little insects ia worthy of infjuiry. 

Properties and Uses. — The inhabitants of these Colonies, and the mechanics 
who work in wood, notice only the striking appearances in Forest Trees, such as 
the quality of the wood, its color, and that of the bark ; and from ignorance of the 
Botanical character, they give dififerent names to the same tree, according to 
certain variations arising from local circumstances. To this cause must be attri- 
buted the popnlar distinction of Black and 8^d Spruce. 

The wood of the Black Spmce is white, and that of the other variety reddish, 
produced only by the influence of soil ; it is said, however, that the red variety 
Hnites, in the highest degree, all the good qualities which characterize the species; 
is superior in size, and less liable to be crooked. 

The distinguishing properties of the Black Spruce are strength, lightness, and 
elasticity. It furnishes as fine yards and topmasts as any in the world, for which 
it has been long and extensively used.* It is much nsed for the knees of vessela. 
which are formed of the base of the trunk and one of the principal roots, and 
tlieae knees possess great strength and much durability. By many, the vrood Of 

* JoMelju, in liis History of Unit England, publiihed in London in 1672. epraks of ths Black 
^proei of Amerioi na furniahirg the best yards and spars for sliipping ever knowu. 
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the Black Spruce is preferred to that of the White Pine, for flooring, for which it is 
much used ; hut its great vahie arises from its furnishing the Spruce Deals of com- 
merce, which now constitute one of the largest and roost valuable exports of 
New Brunswick. These Deals are of the uniform thickness of three inches, not 
less than twelve feet in length, and nine inches in breadth. The most usual 
dimensions are nine and eleven inches in width, and lengths of twelve, fourteen, 
sixte^, eighteen, and twenty one feet. Spruce Battens are twelve feet long, 
seven inches in width, and two and a-half inches in thickness. The manufacture 
of Spmce Deals commenced in New Brunswick about the year 1819, and has 
since been increasing. The erection of Steam Saw Mills within a few years, has 
greatly increased this branch or business, and mudk enhanced the value of Spruce 
Logs. 

The weight of a cubic foot of the wood of the Black Spruce when dry, is about 
twenty nine pounds. 

Representing the strength of Oak by 100, that of Spruce will be 86. 
" " stiffness of Oak by 100, " 72. 

" *« toughness of Oak by 100, ' " * . 102. 

The shrinkage is about one seventieth part in becoming perfectly dry. The wood 
stands extremely well when properly seasoned. It is not resinous enough to 
afford Turpentine as an article of compierce. The wood is filled with air, and 
snaps very much in burning. 

From the young branches of the Black Spruce is made the salutary drink 
known by the name of Spruce Beer, which in long voyages is found an efficacious 
preventative of Scurvy. The twigs are boiled in water, a certain quantity of 
molasses or Maple sugar is added, with a little yeast, and the mixture is left t<T 
ferment. Ths Essence of Spruce is obtained by evaporating to the consistence of 
an extract, the water in which the summits of the young branches have been 
boiled. A very small quantity of the Essence, say two ounces, is sufHcient for a 
barrel of Beer ; and the labour of making this pleasant drink Is thereby very 
much abridged. The fishermen of Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
drink large quantities of Spruce Beer ; it is considered an admirable corrective of 
their diet, which consists principally of very fat pork, called by them " clear sheer.'' 

The leaves and buds of the Black Spruce are not known to be eaten by any 
living thing except the " Spruce Partridge," which picks the buds in the Spring 
of the year, whence it derives its name, and its bitter flavor. 

2. White Spruce— Abies Alba, 

Description. — This species flourishes in the same countries as the preceding, 
but is not found quite so far north. In returning from Hudson's Bay, Michaux 
the elder first saw it near Lake St. John, between the 48th and 49*th parallels. 
In Canada it is called Epinette Blanche ; in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, " white" Spruce, and " single" Spruce. From the un- 

' pleasant smell of the foliage, it is sometimes called '* cat" Spruce. 

It IS much less common in New Brunswick than the Black Spruce ; the come 
parison is easily made, as they are readily distinguished, especially the young and 
insolated stocks. Though the leaves of both encompass the branches, they are 
marked by several characteristic differences. Those of the White Spruce are 

• less numerous, longer, more pointed, at a more open angle with the branches, and 
of a pale, blueish green ; the cones are also peculiar, being of a lengthened oval 
formi about two inches in one direction, and six or eight lines in the other ; the 
dimensions vary according to the vigor of the tree, but the form is unchangeable. 
The scales are loose and thin, with entire edgesunlike those of the Black Spruce ; 
the seeds also^ are rather smaller^ and are ripe a month earlier. 
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I'he White Spruc(« has a more tapering trunk than the Black Spruces, and i» 
nferior in stature, rarely exceeding fifty feet iu height, and sixteen inches in 
diameter at three feet from the gronnd. Its summit, like that of the Black Spruce, 
is a regular pyramid, but leas branching, and tufted. Tlie bark is lighter colored, 
and this differejice is most striking upon the young shoots. 

Both the Black and the White Spruce are easily propagated by their seeds, or 
by transplanting into proper soils ; they afford one of the most dense and compact 
screens, or shelters from the wind, that can be made by trees. They are deaaly, 
and although of slow growth, darable, living to a great age. They abound in 
thick masses, of stinted growth, on the rocky shores and inlets of the Bay of 
Fundy, Their dark green, but conical tops, contrast strongly with the snow 
during the cold season, and they form one of the most striking characteristics of 
a Winter scene on the sea-board, living and thriving as they do, where other 
trees could scarcely obtain foothold, and seeming to bid defiance both to the ocean 
and the storm, even during a combination of their utmost strength. 

Properliee and Uses. — The wood of the White Spruce is employed in nearly 
the same uses as the Black, but it is somewhat inferior in quality ; although the 
Deals made from this species are mixed with those of the other species, without 
diaduction. 

The fibres of the roots macerated in water, are very flexible and tough ; being 
deprived in the operation of their pellicle, or their covering, they are used by 
the Indians to stitch together tlieir Canoes of Birch bark, their dishes, and water- 
pails, of the same material. Tlie seams of the Canoes, and of the water-pails, 
are rendered water-tight by a resin, improperly called gum, which exudes from 
knots and wounds on the trunk of this tree, whence it is gathered, melted, and 
boiled, to free it from impurities. The branches are not used for Beer, because 
the leaves, when bruised, diffuse the unpleasant odour already mentioned, which 
is communicated to the liquid. 

3. Hemlock Spruce — ^bies Canadensis. 

Description. — The Hemlock Spruce is generally known by that name through- 
out North America; in Canada, the French call it FritcAe. It is natural to 
the coldest regions of America, and begins to appear about Hudson's Bay, in 
latitude 51'' north. In New Brunswick, it forms a large proportion of the ever- 
green forests, and is found abundantly multiplied in every favorable situation. 
Moist grounds appear not to be in general the most favorable to its growth. 
When mingled with Black Sprnce, it predominates less, as the soil is more 
humid, and large stocks are often seen among the Beeches and Sugar Maples, or 
soils proper for the culture of grain. The writer observed a very considerable 
tract of level land, rather dry and sandy, almost exclusively covered with large 
trees of the Hemlock Spruce, and the Red and White Beech, on the banks of 
the River Tabusintac, in Northumberland. 

The Hemlock Spruce is always larger and taller than the Black Spruce. It 
frequently attains the height of seventy or eighty feet, with a diameter from two 
to three feet, and uniform for two thirds of its length. If the number and dis- 
tance of the concentrical circles afford a certain criterion of the longevity of trees 
and the rapidity of their vegetation, it must be nearly two centuries in attaining 
these dimensions. 

The leaves are si.t or eight lines long, flat, numerous, irregularly disposed 
in two ranks, and downy at their unfolding. The cones are a little longer than 
the leaves, oval, pendulous, and situated at the extremity of the branches. 

In a favourable soil this tree has an elegant appearance, vrhile less than 
^Ji/rtjr feet high, owinn to the symmetrical arrangement of its branches, and to 
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its tufted foliage. When arrired at its foil growth, the large limbfl are psnally 
broken off, foar or five feet from the trunk, and the dried extremities are seen 
staring out through the little twigs that spring round them. In tliis mutilated 
state, bj which the tree is easily recognized, it has a disagreeable aspect, and 
presents, while in full vigour, an image of decrepitude. This accident, which is 
attributed to the snow lodging upon the close, horizontal, tufted branches, and 
lureaking them off, never happens to the young trees whose fibres are more flex- 
ible. The woods are also filled with dead stocks, but it is not known whether 
their destruction is occasioned by an insect which attaches itself to the Hemlock 
Spruce in preference to other trees of the Vir tribe, or arises from some other 
cause. The dead, moss-grown trees, which stand mouldering for twenty or thirty 
years, frequently deform the forests of New Brunswick, and give them a gloomy 
and desolate appearance. 

The HemlocK Spruce is distinguished by the peculiarity of sometimes ceasing 
to grow at the height of twenty four or thirty inches. In this state it has a 
pyramidical shape, and its compact, tufted branches, adhere to the ground. 

Properties and Uses, — The properties of this species of Spruce are such as to 
give it only a secondary importance, notwithstandmg its abundant diffusion ; and 
it has hitherto been considered among the least valuable of the large resinous 
Trees of North America. Yet it is well adapted for mining, for wharf building, or 
fin: use in situations where it is constantly wet. It gives a tight hold to nails, 
and iron driven into it will not corrode, in or out of water. Within a very 
short period it has risen so much in public estimation, that large quantities have 
been exported to England for Railway Sleepers, and contracts have been entered 
into for the supply of still larger quantities. Heretofore it has only been exported 
in fhei(hape of lath-wood, of which large quantities have been shipped to Ghreat 
Britain, where split laths have been made from it. 

The old trees frequently have the concentrical circles separated at intermls, 
or, in the language of the country rare shaky ^ which greatly impairs the strength 
of the wood. This effect is produced by the winds, which have a powerful hold 
upon a large compact summit, exposed above the heads of the surrounding trees. 
It has been recommended to cut off the lower part of the trunk of trees tiius de- 
fective, and to use only the upper part, which is generally more perfect. 

' The wood of Hemlock Spruce is firmer than that of Wliite Pine, although 
coarser grained, gives a better hold to nails^ and offers more resistance to the 
impression of other bodies. As two-inch plank, it is frequentiy employed for thrash- 
ing floors, and also for oat-bins, because, as is alleged, rats will not gnaw the wood. 
As inch-boards, its most common use is for the first covering of the frames of 
houses, called '* rough boarding," which is afterwards covered either with clap- 
boards, siding, or shingles of White Pine. When guarded from humi^ty, the 
wood of the Hemlock Spruce is as durable as any other species of Spruce, or 
even Pine. In Maine, Hemlock is usually taken for the posts of rural fence^ 
which last about fifteen years. 

This species contains but little resin ; the trunk is but slightly coated with 
terpentine where large pieces of bark have been removed a long time. The bark 
is extensively used in tanning ; half the epidermis is shaved off before it is thrown 
into the mill for grinding. It is inferior to Oak bark, but tanners in the United 
States say that both united are better than either. Small consignments have 
occasionajly been made to London, but the tanners there could not be induced to 
adopt it. 

The fibre of the wood' of the Hemlock Spruce is sometimes so oblique, that it 
inakes the dreuit of stocks fifteen or twenty inches in diameter, in ascending 
fltt or six feet. 
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4. American Silver F\r— Abies Balsamiftra. 

Description. — This species of Fir is soraDtimes called Balsam Fir, and sonie- 
times Silver Fir, It is found in tlie coldest regions of North America ; in New 
Brunswick it does not coiietitiite masses of wood, but is disseminated, in greater or 
less abundance, ainoo^ the Hemlock and Black Spruces. Its height rarely 
exceeds forty feet, with a diameter of from twelve to sixteen iiiches. The 
body tapers from a foot in diameter at the surface of the ground, to seven or 
eight inches at the height of six feet. Wheli standing alone, and developing itself 
naturally, its brandies, which are numerous and thickly garnished with leaves, 
diminish in length in proportion to their height, and form a pyramid of perfect 
regularity. The leaves are six or eight lines long, and are inserted singly on the 
sides, and on the top of the branches ; they are narrow, rigid, and flat, of a bright 
green above, and a silvery wliite beneath, whence the name of the tree is proba- ' 
bly derived. The cones are nearly cylindrical, four or five inches long, an inch 
in diameter, and always directed upwards ; this characteristic belongs also to the 
Silver Fir of Europe, and distinguishes these species from others of the Fir tribe, 
whose cones are turned towards tlie earth. 

Properties and t'ses.— Tlie wood of the Silver Fir is light and slightly resin- 
ous ; it is very white, except the heart, which is sometimes yellowish. A cubic 
foot, when seasoned, weighs oidy twenty five pouuds ; yet like other kinds of 
Fir it is stifT. and does not bend nuich under a considerable weight. It lasts 
longer in the air, than in water, and its principal use, liilherto, has been in the 
form of inch boards, for the outside covering of farm-buildings. The great abun- 
dance and cheapness of White Pine and Spruce, have caused the wood of the 
Silver Fir to he much undervahied. 

The well known Fir Balsam is procured from this tree. It is naturally 
deposited in vesicles on the trunk and limbs, and is collected by bursting tliese 
tumours and receiving their contents in a shell or cup. The fresh turpentine 
thus obtained is a greenish, transparent fluid, of an acrid, penetrating taste ; it 
has been highly celebrated in England for medicinal and other purposes, and is 
there generally designated Canada Balsam. It makes a very fine transparent 
varni.sh for water-color paintings, which does not become darker with time. 

The Indians use the Fir Balsam as a remedy for several internal complaints, 
and they also apply it externally in cases of fresh wounds. Their practice in 
this respect, has been adopted by the Settlers in remote districts, but it is really 
very improper and dangerous in many cases. When given inconsiderately, it pro- 
duces heat in the bladder, and when applied to wounds, it causes inflammatioo 
and acute pains. 

When camping in the forest, Hunters, Surveyors, and Lumbermen, adopt the 
invariable practice of tlie Indians, in selecting the branches of the Silver Fir for 
their bed. They are fragrant and cleanly,, and when the young branches are 
broken off short, and properly laid down, the poiiits all in one direction, lapping 
over each other and thus covering the butts, they form no mean bed. Many a 
refreshing night's rest has the writer enjoyed upon them, after a long and fatiguing 
day in the forest, with feet stretched to the camp fire, uo covering but a blanket, 
and tlie canopy of Heaven above. 



The trees of the Larch tribe are now most frequently classed under the genua 
Pinus, as members of the Pine family, to which they properly belong ; but as 
/A/> c-Jfl^ai^ cation is not yet understood in New Brunswick, the ouly species 
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whicli is found in its forests, [isrietnkecl under the separ&te head of Z^n^, (Larch,) 
as usual ^ith the older Botanists. 

American Larch — Larix Americana. 

" Leaves decidutms^ cones oblongs margin of the scales bent in^ bracts 

fiddle-shaped,^^ • 

Description. — The French Canadians call this tree Epinette rofigCy and the 
de4icendants of the D.utch in America have called it Tamarack. It is most ge- 
nerally designated in New Brunswick by the Indian name of Hackmatack ; but 
on the Northern or Gulf Shore of the Province, it is sometimes styled Cypress^ 
yet much more frequently Juniper^ to neither of which designations has it the 
slightest claim. 

The Europesm and American Larches are more strictly confined than any other 
resinous trees to the northern zone of the two Continents, and they are the first 
to disappear in approaching a milder sky. The American'Species is most abun- 
dant and of the largest size between the parallels of 43^^ and 48® north latitude, 
which includes the whqle of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. In these Colonies it most frequently grows in low and moist places, 
often forming dense masses of wood, of very considerable extent. From its great 
hardihood and capacity of vegitating with a very small degree of heat, it is ena- 
bled to brave the greatest intensity of cold, and is found growing in the vicinity 
of Hudson's Bay, and in Newfoundland to its northernmost extremity. 

The American Larch, like that of Europe, is a magnificent vegetable, with a 
straight, slender trunk, eighty feet or more in height, and upwards of two feet in 
diameter. Trees of this size and even larger, are most abundant in the Counties 
of Kent, Northumberland, and Gloucester, but of greater or less size they al^ound 
throughout New Brunswick. The numerous branches of this tree, except near 
the summit, are horizontal or declining. The bark is smooth and polished on the 
trunk and larger limbs^ and rugged on the smaller branches. The leaves are 
flexible, shorter than those of the European species, and collected in small bunches; 
they are shed in the autumn and repewed in the spring. The flowers, like those 
of the Pines, are separate upon the same tree ; the male aments, which appear 
before the leaves, are small, oblong, and scaly, with two yellow anthers under 
each scale. The female flowers are also disposed in aments, and are composed 
of floral leaves covering two ovaries, whidi in process of time become small, erect, 
scaly cones, three or four lines long. At the base of each scale lie two minute 
winged seeds. On some stocks the cones are violet-colored in the spring instead 
»of green, but this is an accidental variation, as the trees are in no other respects 
peculiar. 

The Larch tree does not bear the least clipping, as the terminating buds send 
forth the branches. The roots spread near the surface of the earth, except the 
central root, which pushes perpendicularly downwards. If this " top-root " is^ 
broken off, or interrupted in its descent^ the stem ceases to shoot upwards, and 
the tree remains a dwarf. 

Sir A. B. Lambert, in his splendid work on the Pines, describes two species of 
American Larch — Larix Americana^ and Larix Microcarpa, — the latter charac- 
terized by smaller cones, and more drooping branches. But there would seem 
no real foundation for the distinction, and Larix Microcarpa is not now consi- 
dered a distinct species, but merely a variety of the Larix Americana^ the dif- 
ference bebg occasioned by the influences of soil and situation, whicb.so madd 
affect all the resinous trees. Linnaeus state's that Larch trees live to the age of 
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four hundred years ; but judging from the number of concentrical circles in large 
trees, they would seem to attain even a greater age in New Brunawicfc. 

Properties and Uses. — Michaux the younger says — " The wood of the Ameri- 
can Larch is superior to any species of Pine or Spruce, and unites r)I the pro- 
perties which distinguish the European species, being exceedingly strong, and 
singularly durable." Tredgold says it is extremely durable in all sJtuationg, 
failing only where any other wood would fail ; and for this property of durability 
it has been celebrated from the time of Vitruvias, who regrets that It could not 
be easily transported to Rome, where such a wood would have been so valuable. 
It appears, however, that this was sometimes done, for we are toM that Tiberius 
caused the Naumachiarian Bridge, constructed hy Augustus, and afterwards 
burnt, to be rebuilt of Larch planks brought from Rheetia. Among these was a 
trunk 120 feet in length, which excited the admiration of all Rome. Wribeking, 
in his celebrated work on Bridges, says that Larch is preferable to the Pine, the 
Pineaster, or the Fir, for constructing the arches of wooden Bridges. 

" Many encomiums (says Hanbury in speaking of this tree) have been bestowed 
on the timber of the Larch ; and we find such a favorable account of it in ancient 
authors as should induce us to think it would be proper for almost any use. 
Evelyn writes a story of Witsen, a Dutch writer, that a ship built of this timber 
and Cypress had been found in the Numidian Sea, twelve fathoms under water, 
sound and entire, and reduced to such a hardness as to resist the sharpest tool, 
after it had lain submerged above 1400 years. Certain it is, this is an excellent 
wood for ship and housebuilding." 

The borderers on the Lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vessels. In 
some parts of Kamschatka it arrives at a considerable size, and is there used for 
ships, which last extremely well. 

Painters, from the time of Pliny to that of Raphael, trusted tlieir works to this 
wood, -which the Roman Naturalist styles immor^afe lignum. 

The wood of the American Larcli is highly esteemed in New Brunswick and 
the other North American Colonies for ship building, especially for knees, the 
butt of the stem and one of the principal roots forming together the angle required. 
For ship planks it is also much used ; and few descriptions of wood, if any, are 
superior to it for this purpose. It is now exported largely to Great Britain, of 
specific dimensions, for Railway Sleepers, for which it would seem to be admirably 
adapted, not only from its strength and durability, but because it bears driving 
bolts and nails better than any other kind of the resinous woods. It is peculiarly 
adapted for flooring- board a in situations where there is much wear, and for stair- 
cases ; in the latter, its fine color when rubbed with oil, renders it greatly prefera- 
ble to any painted wood, from economy alone. It is also well adapted for doorg, 
shutters, and the like, as from the beautiful color of the wood when varnished, . 
painting is not necessary. It makes excellent tree nails, little if at all inferior 
to those of the Acacia, or Locust tree. 

The wood of the Larch tree is said to be much improved in hardness by bark- 
teg the trees in spring, and feUing them late in the autumn. The wood becomes 
very bard by seasoning, burns with difficulty, and does not readily absorb water. 
The weight of a cubic foot when dry, varies from thirty five to forty one pounds. 

Representing the mean strength of Oak by 100, that of Larch will be 103. 

" stiffness of Oak by 100, " " 79. 

" toughness of Oak by 100, " " 134. 

It is therefore stronger and much tougher than Oak, but not so stiff; and it has 

been recommended by Tredgold that, with a view to improve the stiffness of the 

wood for joista and beams, further experiments should be made of barking trees 
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some time before they are felled. From the form of the tree, barking could be 
easily accomplished as far as necessary. 

An infusion, or tea, of the Larch buds is highly commended as an anti-scorbutic. 
The young shoots distilled afford a fragrant essential oil. Turpentine is n6ver 
extracted from the American Larch, as from the similar species in Europe. 

The many admirable qualities of Larch timber, and its acknowledged value, 
require that some judicious measures should be adopted to prevent the great waste 
and destructi9n of Larch trees now taking place in *New Brunswick. 



Natural Order — ConiferjB. 

The Cypress of New Brunswick (always called " Cedar") is the Cupressus of 
Pliny, and the Cyparissns of Virgil ; it must by no means be confounded, as fre- 
quently happens, with the Southern Cedar, which is of th6 Juniper tribe, nor yet 
with the Cedar of Lebanon, which belongs strictly to the Pine family, and is 
designated by Botanists, Ptnus Cedrtis. Only one species of this genus is found 
in New Brunswick, and is thus described— 

White Cedar— Cwpresst^s ThyoideB. 

Description, — The White Cedar grows, almost always in wet ground, tn 
swamps, the trees sometimes stand so thick, that the light can hardly penetrate 
their foliage. It seldom exceeds forty or fifty feet in height^ and rarely mdre than 
two feet in diameter. When the Wliite ^Cedars are close and compressed, the 
trunk is straight, perpendicular, and destitute of branches to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

The epidermis is very thin on the young stocks ; but, as they grow older, it 
becomes thick, of a soft filaceous texture, and of a reddish color. When cut, a 
yellow transparent resin of an agreeable odour exudes, a vety small quantity, 
ihe foliage is evergreen ; each leaf is a little branch numerously subdivided,, and 
composed of small, acute« imbricated scales, on the back of Tt^faich a minute gland 
is discerned with the -lens. In the angle of these ramifications grow the flowers, 
which are scarcely visible, and which produce very small rugged cones, of a 
greenish tint, which changes to blueish in the autumn, when they open to release 
the fine seeds. 

The concentrical circles are alwa5''8 perfectly distinct, eveii in stocks of consi- 
derable size ; but their number and compactness prove that the tree arrives at its 
fuH growth only after a loiig lapse of years. Michau^t states that he counted 27*? 
anmnrl layers m a trunk twettty one inches in dfatfieter, at five feet from the 
ground ; and 47 in a plant only eight inches thick at the surface, which proved 
it to bethen fifty years old. 

Properties and Use^.—'V^e wood; of the White Cedar is light, s6ft, fine 
grained, and easily wroughl!. When peirfectly sieasonisd, and exposed some" 
time* to the light, it is bf a' rosy hue. It has a strong af ohlatic odour, whfch' ft 
preserves as long as it is guarded frbm humidity. The perfect wood resist the;^ 
succession of dryness and moisttire^ for a great length of time, and thiff constituted 
its great vaftie for fenxjtng^. ftafls of split Cedar hate beett know'n to last for 
fifty to sixty years, iirhen deprived of tk& bark. ShiiigTeb of Whitfe Ceddr have' 
been known to last upwards of tliirty*years. 

The largest stocks of the White Cedar are how liHich sought after in Ncht' 
Brunswick by Boat Builders, who use it wheii skwed into vfeijT thitt boar'ds, for 
the constrnctfon of light Boats, e^cially for tfiio^ us^d in* tie* Wifele' Fislle^. 

f &e superibr fitheiss of this wodtffbr varioute-Iioti^Tiold titfeWfls'f hatfgWeh ri«ft 
in the United Sttftto to a distinct clfos' of ^fedll^nics, calferf " C^dai* Coopew;" 
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who principally fabricate large and small tiibB, pails, churns, and other house- 
hold utensils, as well for export 03 for home consumption. This ware, instead of 
becoming dull like that of other wood, becomes whiter and smoother by use. It 
is esteemed the best wood in which to preserve oils. Charcoal, highly esteemed 
in the manafacture of Gunpowder, is made of young stocks about an inch and a. 
half in diameter, deprived of their bark. The seasoned wood affords a beautifnl 
lamp-black, lighter and more intensely colored, though less abundant than that 
obtained from the Pine. 



There is but one species of the Trees of the genua Tkuyu, in New Brunswick, 
which have ever been confouuded with the White Cedar, owing to their both 
being found in swamps, the similarity of their foilage, their general resemblance 
when growing, and the equal durability of their wood. 

American Arbor Vit^e — Thuya Occidentalis. 

Description. — This species of Thuya, the only one that has been found in 
America, is considered the most interesting of the genus, for the valuable pro- 
perties of its wood. It abounds in favorable situations in New Brunswick, and 
is found as far north as latitude 48'^50'. South of latitude ^5° it becomes rare, 
and solitary stocks only are seen on the sides of torrents,, and the banks of a few 
Rivers in the Northern States of the Union. 

Two varieties have been noticed in New Brunswick, which have been desig- 
nated " Striped-leaved," and " Sweet-scented." 

The Arbor Vitse is sometimes upwards of forty feel in height, with a diameter 
of two feet and more at the base. Usually however it is not more than ten or 
fifteen inches in dianteter at five feet from the ground. From the number of 
concentrical circles in stocks of this size, its growth must be extremely slow. 
They are more compressed near the centre, aa in the Cyprus and White Cedar, 
which is contrary to the arrangement observed in the Oaks, the Beeches, and 
the Maples. 

Tlie foliage is evergreen, numerously ramified, and flattened or spread. The 
leaves are small, opposite, imbricated scales ; when bruised they diffuse a strong 
aromatic odonr. The sexes are separate upon the same tree. The male flowers 
are in the form of small cones ; to the female blossom succeeds a yellowish fruit 
about four lines in length, composed of oblong scales, which open through their 
whole length for the escape of several minute seeds, surmounted by a short 
wing. 

'A cool soil seems to be indispensable to its growth. It is never seen on the 
uplands among the Beeches, Birches, and Maples, but is found ou the rocky edges 
of the iimumerabto streams and small lakes scattered over New Brunswick. It 
frequently occupies exclusively, or in great part, swamps from fifty to one hun- 
dred acres in extent, some of which are accessible only in the winter, when they 
are frozen and covered with deep snow. It abounds exactly iu proportion to the 
degree of humidity, and in the driest marshes it is mingled with the Black Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, the Yellow Birch, the Black Ash, and a few stocks of the 
White Pine. In all these marshes the surface is covered with a bed of Sphag' 
num so thick and surcharged with moisture, that the foot sinks half-leg deep, 
while the water rises under its pressure. 

The full grown Arbor Vitce is easily distinguished by its shape and foliage. 
The trunk tapers rapidly from a very large base to a very slender summit, and 
is laden with branches for four fifths qf its length. The principal limbs, widely 
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distaDt, and placed at right angles with the body, give burth to a great number 
of drooping secondary branches, whose foliage resembles that of the White Cedar. 
On the borders of the lakes, where it has room, and enjoys the benefit both of 
light and air, it rises perpendicularly, grows more rapidly, and attains a greater 
size than when crowded in the swamps, where its thick foliage intercepts tiie 
light, and impedes the circulation of air. It has been remarked, that in swamps 
its trunk is rarely straight, but is more or less curved. Its sides swell into two 
or three large ridges, which are a continuation of the principal roots. The bark 
upon the body is slightly furrowed, smooth to the touch, and very white when 
the tree stands exposed. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood of the Arbor Yi*® is reddish, somewhat 
odorous, very light, soft and fine-grained, and takes high rank for durability. 
The wood so closely resembles that of the White Cedar, that no distinction is 
made between them, and they are applied indifferently to the same uses. The 
White Cedar is a taller tree, of a more uniform diameter, more rapid in its growth, 
and the wood is a little inferior in durability. From the shape of the trunk of 
the Arbor Vitae, it is difficult to procure sticks of considerable length, and an 
uniform diameter. 

The posts of rural fence, whether of White Cedar or Abor Vitae, are said to 
last twice as long in argillaceous as in sandy lands. Care should be taken in 
all cases to strip them entirely of the bark. While the use of such fences con- 
tinue, the utmost economy should be exercised in cutting the Arbor Vitee, which 
has hitherto been used in the most extravagant manner, as if it were an object 
to get rid of it as much as possible. As an article of export to England, it is 
beginning to be in demand ; and so soon as its many useful qualities and great 
durability are fully understood there, it will undoubtedly become an article of 
commerce. 
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